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Foliage falling brown and sere; 
Indian summer weather 

Crowns the waning of the year; 

In the sunshine warm and clear, 
All things joy together. 


Feathered gleaners homeward fly 
To their winter quarters ; 

Blue crows to the village hie; 

Blackbirds flit and chirp and cry, 


By the flowing waters. 
—Sarah E. Howard. 
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JILL’S COOKING, 
And How Jack Tried to Eat It. 


BY 
MRS, E. C. GARDNER. 


And the Author of ‘‘ Model Homes for Mode! House- 
keeping,” *‘ The House That Jill Built,” Etc., 


Being the Experience of the Woman who Cooked 
and Went to Market, and the Man who Ate 
and Paid the Bills. 


HE coffeepot began it. 
Instead of a transparent, 
Vandyke brown liquid— 
not “amber,” amber is 
too pale for good coffee— 
it delivered a muddy 
mixture that was brown 
enough until the milk 
was added, when it suf- 
fered a sea change to a 
sort of asickly sage drab. 
Jack was the most good- 
natured man in the world, 

ej a fact of which his wife 
was well aware, for he 
had told her so a thou- 
sand times, but this morning he so far forgot him- 
self as to throw his coffee, cup and all, into the open 
grate behind his chair. 

“One of two things must be done,” he exclaimed ; 
“either the cook must go or she must be taught to 
cook. The steak is sole leather, well worn at that; 
the coffee, if it is coffee, is a—a—a mess; the bis- 
cuits would sink in the Dead Sea, and the baked po- 


tatoes look more like green apples than anything 
else ; as for the cream there isn’t any, and the grocer 
alone knows whether we are trying to eat butter or 
oleomargarine.” 

If Jack was good natured, Jill was serene, and 
serenity is better than good nature. “I hope the salt 
is all right,” she observed, without a ruffle. 

“Well, I have to eat these things and to pay for 
them, and it appears to me that I have a right to ex- 
press an opinion. If I wasn’t the most good-natured 
man in the world, I should disgrace myself and the 
rest of the family by going to the club for breakfast.” 

“Which shall I do, change cooks or teach this 
one?” 

“ That’s a silly question. There is no reason to 
suppose that a new cook would do any better than 
the one you have. But whether you try to teach this 
one or get another, she will leave as soon as she has 
learned to do anything right. They are all alike. If 
you can contrive to teach all of them how to cook 
and how to behave, there might some time be a 
chance for us.” 

“Oh, I understand. You would like to have me 
give a course of public instruction on The Whole 
Duty of Woman; or How to Cook and How to 
Behave.” 

* You might try : we couldn't be worse off than we 
are now. How did she make this coffee, anyway?’ 

“I suppose she must have boiled it as usual, but 
forgot to put in the egg.” 

“An egg! I thought eggs belonged to egg nog 
and custards. Is there any reason for putting them 
into coffee?” 

“None whatever. But people who believe in the 
good old ways have a notion that coffee is necessarily 
made bad to begin with, like the children of Adam, 
but may be made over into something tolerably good 
if you only know how.” . 

It is not worth while to report the conversation 
further. With Jill to resolve was to act, and that 
very day she began her experiments in coffee 
making, preparatory to giving lucid instructions to 
her cook and to any others who might wish to profit 
by them. The next morning the coffee was clear, 
dark-brown, and fairly strong. Jack glowered mildly 
at his cup before putting in the sugar and cream. 

“Very peculiar flavor,” he remarked grimly, after 
tasting it. 


“There is no reason why there should be. It is 
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d:ip coffee, made by the Spanish rule in a flan- 
nel bag.” 

“Ah; that explains it. It reminds me of the snow 
balls I used to eat when I was a boy and wore striped 
woolen mittens. I thought you had put in a ball of 
yarn by accident.” 

“Perhaps I used the wrong kind of flannel. 
morrow I will try a piece of cotton cloth.” 

‘The next morning, the coffee still having the floor, 
Jack’s comments were even more derogatory. It 
tastes like a boiled dishcloth.” 

* Does it really. I shouldn’t have known, for I 
never eat dishcloths in any style. I am glad if you 
li.e them. I made the bag of fine bleached cotton, 
and I suppose Bridget, in her zeal for cleanliness, 
washed it with soap. I will try once more with un- 
bleached cotton.” 

After the third experiment the breakfast beverage 
was accepted and swallowed without comment, and 
Jill gave the cook instructions to repeat the dose 
every twenty-four hours till further orders. On the 
morning of the fourth day her husband raised the 
cup of coffee and inhaled its vapor before adding the 
cream and sugar. Evidently he found no superfluous 


To- 


flavor but quite the contrary. 

“What kind of beans is this beverage made of? 
Or is it a decoction of dried chestnuts and chicory ? 
1 thought you had been buying Old Government Java 
at forty cents a pound.” 

“One-third Mocha,” corrected Jill. 


“Well, it might be three-thirds dried mushrooms 
to judge by the aroma, or rather, the lack of it. Is 
this made by one of the new prescriptions that is 
going to cure all the cooks of Christendom of their pro- 
pensity to make bad coffee? It must be a curiosity.” 

Jill produced her notebook and began to give a 
tice rendering of the rule for making drip coffee ac- 
cording to the most approved authorities, revised 
and corrected. 

* For four cupfuls of coffee (that’s two for you, one 
for me and one for the cook), take a medium-sized tea- 
cupful of freshly burned, whole coffee and grind it to 
powder.” 

“ What number of powder?” 

“T’m not a sportsman, my dear,—say as fine as 
Indian meal.” 

“Yes, and Indian meal may be as fine as Pillsbury 
flour or as coarse as bran.” 

“T know it may, but of course I mean as fine as 
Indian meal suitable for Boston brown bread,—and 
sifted at that. Well, put the fine ground coffee into 
a bag made of strong, unbleached cotton cloth and 
hang it inside the coffeepot.” 

“ How do you hang it?” 

* Any how, so it won’t reach more than half way to 
the bottom of the pot.” 

“ How big is the pot?” 

“No matter; only it must be large enough to hold 
the bag of coffee and leave room for the four cupfuls 
of liquid under the bag without touching. Then set the 
coffeepot on the back of the stove where it will keep 


tell whether it had been done or not. 


hot without boiling, and pour a cupful of water just 
brought to a boil into the bag and shut the cover 
tight as well as the nose, if it hasa nose. As soon 
as that has dripped through, pour in one after an- 
other, three more cupfuls, one at a time. After the 
four cupfuls have all dripped through once, pour out 
a cupful and turn it into the bag again. Keep on 
doing this till the whole has been passed through the 
bag three times? As soon as the last cupful has 
dripped through, the coffee is made.” 

“Why not pour in all of the water at once?” 

“You can if the bag is big enough.” 

“Why do you pour the water through three times?” 

“So as to get all the strength of the coffee.” 

“If you wanted it only two-thirds as strong would 
you pour it through twice?” 

“No; take two-thirds as much coffee.” 

“Why didn’t you soak the coffee an hour or two 
before putting it into the bag?” 

“ Some folks do; but you wouldn’t know the differ- 
ence. It would bea little darker in color and pos- 
sibly a little more bitter which some coffee drinkers 
mistake for strength.” 

“Why don’t you let the bag hang low enough to 
keep the contents of it under water when it has all 
dripped through ?” 

“T should if I were not sure the cook would use 
water that is actually boiling and would pour it 
through faithfully three times. If that is done, soak- 
ing in the bag does no good and the filtering is not 
quite as uniform.” 

“Suppose you should heat the dry coffee before 
putting it into the bag?” 

“]’ve tried it, but never found anybody who could 
The main 
thing is to use it as soon as it is ground.” 

“T thought they always ground it for you at the 
market for the same price; that saves work and 
coffee mills.” 

“So they do and will in many places unless they 
are told not to, and some cooks can make better cof- 
fee in an old tin can from a combination of beans, 
chicory and enough real coffee to flavor it than 
others can make in a five-dollar French-roofed coffee- 
pot and the most elaborate preparations in the way 
of burning, grinding, dripping, and clarifying; but 
other things being equal, the sooner the coffee is 
used after grinding the better. This coffee was cer- 
tainly bought for a mixture of Java and Mocha, and 
I paid forty cents a pound for it, but if it hasn’t a 
satisfactory aroma the fault is in the coffee and not 
in the making.” 

“All that may be, but there’s something the matter. 
Why, when I was a boy we could tell when they were 
making coffee before we got within ten rods of the 
house.” 

“You might have known when they were burning 
it, if they were careless, but if there were ten rods of 
aroma ali around the house while they were making 
it, there couldn’t be much left in the coffee when it 
was ready for drinking.” 
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“ Is that the only way to make coffee?” 

“One of the best, if not the very best way to get 
its full strength and flavor; one of the most econom- 
ical and easiest. Perhaps the dripping takes a little 
more time than some other ways, but it is sure and 
no time is wasted in ‘settling’ it.” 

“T wish you would try some other way, day after 
to-morrow. To-morrow morning I'll make it myself, 
—that is, I'll fix it after it is made. If this is the 
best you can do, make it like this and give me plenty 
of it.” 

Accordingly the next morning there was an abun- 
dant supply of the hot, brown liquid. ‘“ Now I want 
an egg beaten to a perfect froth, some hot milk and 
some granulated sugar and a small bowl or a very 
large coffee cup.” 

As soon as these were set before him he poured 
the beaten egg into the cup, then stirred in two heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of sugar and added to the mixture a 
quarter of a teacupful of hot milk and a tablespoonful 
of thick cream, stirring it vigorously all the time. 
After that, still stirring, the cup was filled to the brim 
with ‘he hot coffee. 

“ There,” said he, “ you can call that egg coffee, or 
anything else you like; if eggs must be used it is best 
to make a virtue of necessity, and use them to some 
purpose. Now, if the biscuits are anywise decent 
this morning, all I shall want for my breakfast is this 
cup of coffee with the hot biscuits. These everlast- 
ing hot biscuits will be the death of us! Why some- 
body doesn’t invent an oven that will bake bread as 
we get it in France I can’t understand. If it was my 
business to know anything about cooking, the first 
thing I should do would be to contrive some sort of 
an oven that would bake bread as it ought to be 
baked. Now, this bread: Well, you see what it is,” 
and he dug a handful from the inside of the loaf, 
rolled it into a ball and, using the handle of the carv- 
ing fork for a cue, pushed it across the table like a 
billiard ball. “‘What can anybody do with such a 
mass of flour paste as that inhisstomach? Singular, 
isn’t it, how our notions change? We used to think 
it a great hardship to be obliged to eat the crusts of 
bread; now we consider them the only part that is 
fit to eat.” 

The next day being the “ day after to-morrow ”’ re- 
ferred to, the coffee was again the subject of discus- 
sion and criticism. 

* This is boiled coffee.” 

“Tt doesn’t look much worse than the other did; 
it may be a little muddier. But I thought all coffee 
was made of boiling water.” 

**Not always; but this was, and it must be water 
freshly boiled at that. Water that has been standing 
on the stove, even if itis boiling all the time, is not 
as good as when it has been freshly heated.” 

“I suppose it becomes a sort of boiled down water 
if it has been too long evaporating, and the germs 
and things it contains are made all the stronger.” 

“ Possibly, but J know it is a fact that it must be 
fresh water and used as soon as it boils. The coffee 


we have been having is made with boiling water 
poured through the coffee, but the coffee itself is not 
boiled. In fact the coffeepot, unless it is a double- 
barreled one should be set in another dish of hot 
water to prevent its boiling while the dripping is 
going on. This morning the coffee was boiled after 
it was put into the water.” 

“Well, say, now, when you talk about ‘coffee’ do 
you mean the berries or the beverage?” 

“Sometimes one and sometimes the other. You 
must use a little common sense, my dear.” 

** Some people haven’t any to use. I don’t see that 
this differs much from what we had yesterday. But I 
suppose you must have half a dozen ways of doing 
the same thing to accommodate the weak-minded 
people, who won’t think you know anything about it 
unless you tell them with a great flourish of rhetoric 
something they know already. Let me know how 
you made it and then I will tell you whether I like it 
or not.” 

“Tt has the same amount of coffee, that is, for four 
cupfuls, take four tablespoonfuls of coffee ground 
coarsely.” 

“ How coarsely?” 

“Oh, say the size of common kernels of rice broken 
into four or five pieces. Put it into any sort of a 
coffeepot as soon as it is ground; set it on the stove 
and stir it around fora moment till it is hot, then 
pour in four and a half cupfuls of water that has just 
been brought toa lively boil; leave it on the stove 
where it will boil gently—not furious!y—not less than 
five nor more than ten minutes.” 

“Why not say what you mean; if five minutes is 
enough, ten is too much. Why not be exact?” 

“* Because it isn’t important. In all kinds of cook- 
ing it is best to leave a little margin. Five minutes 
are longer with some people than with others. The 
cook can’t stand still and watch the clock, and if she 
is doing something else, as she ought to be (fora 
cook that can’t do but one thing at a time without 
letting the rest spoil isn’t of much use), it may not 
be convenient to stop on the exact minute. If it 
doesn’t boil long enough part of its strength will be 
lost and if it boils too long it will have a bitter, 
astringent taste. After it has boiled not more than 
ten nor less than five minutes, set the pot where it 
will keep hot but stop boiling, and put in two or 
three tablespoonfuls of cold water or a piece of ice 
half as large as a hen’s egg. That will settle 
the coffee, and all but the last half cupful will be 
clear.” 

“Tt strikes me that those two ways are enough 
for any well-regulated household, but I suppose 
you could play the same tune with variations in- 
definitely.” 

“Yes, of course, for instance: The bag for drip 
coffee may be large enough to be under water when 
it has all passed through, and it may be allowed to 
boil five minutes after the last filtration. A whole 
egg, or the white and the freshly broken, clean shell, 
or a piece of salt fish skin, or even a pinch of salt 
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may be used to precipitate the grounds, but none of 
these improve the flavor of the coffee.” 

“You say these will make ‘strong coffee.’ You 
might as well talk about a ‘strong’ string. What is 
the standard of strength?” 

“Well, for want of any better gauge of strength, I 
might say it will be as strong as any one ought to 
drink without the advice of a physician—who is fond 
of good coffee.” 

“ How does after dinner coffee differ from break- 
fast coffee?” 

“ Only in being stronger and less of it. More cof- 
fee for the water or less water for the coffee.” 

“And ‘black coffee;’ that is something we hear 
about. What is it?” 

“Sometimes it means coffee without cream or 
sugar ; sometimes coffee made stronger than usual, 
and sometimes it means coffee that has been burned 
almost to charcoal, and a very small quantity will 
make an infusion as black as ink and as bitter as gall.” 

Any more variations ?”’ 

“Some folks think the coffee is improved by soak- 
ing an hour or two, even over night in cold water; 
some beat an egg into it, shell and all, when it is first 
ground while dry. One Spanish custom is to sprinkle 
sugar over it while browning. These things are sup- 
posed to retain the aroma.” 

“You have omitted one thing that is absolutely in- 
dispensable.” 

“What is that?” 

“Cream. You can no more make good coffee 
without plenty of good cream than you can make 
good lemonade without lemons.” 

“On the contrary, my dear, it may be perfect with- 
out either, if you happen to like it that way, and all 
the cream of all the creameries and all the sugar of 
Cuba won’t make a bad cup of coffee anything but 
bad. Still, for most of us, coffee is like certain people 
who are delightful when well dressed but lacking the 
extrinsic aid of comely apparel are commonplace and 
tasteless. For people who do not take their coffee 
clear, sugar, hot—not boiled—milk and plenty of 
tich cream are essential ingredients in a good cup of 
coffee.” 

“Hot milk, if I understand it, is simply a make- 
shift; it pieces out the cream and doesn’t cool the 
cofiee. If the cooling is the trouble, why don’t you 
dispense with the milk and heat the cream?” 

“Oh, because,—because,—what, heat the cream! 
Why, they never heat cream.” 

“Excellent! A truly feminine reason. If all of 
your prescriptions are as well founded there will be 
no further room for argument.” 

With this parting shot Jack finished his breakfast 
and Jill went on serenely with her thankless but 
interesting task. When finally reduced to formal 
shape, the results of the experiments and discussion 
were the following recipes for making coffee. 

No. 1.—For Drip Coffee. 

Use any kind of coffeepot that is convenient, common 

‘tin, granite ware, nickel plated—a two quart tin can is all 


right if nothing more convenient can be found. It con- 
fuses instructions to insist upon any particular kind of a 
vessel. The essential points are that it shall be immacu- 
lately clean and have a tight-fitting cover and a nose that 
can be stopped up while the coffee is making. The bag 
should be made by cutting a circular piece of unbleached 
cotton, a little more than twice the diameter of the top of 
the pot, Hem the edge of it and pass a small wire 
through the hem. It can then be hung in the top of the 
pot (the wire slipping just over the outside) and the cover 
replaced. Of the best Java and Mocha mixed, in the pro- 
portion of two of Java to one of Mocha, take, for four cup- 
fuls of coffee, five heaping tablespoonfuls of the unground 
berry. Unless it can be burned with great care, it is bet- 
ter to buy the coffee burned, but never ground. Grind 
the coffee in your own mill, to the fineness of fine sifted 
Indian meal; put it into the bag and pour through ita 
cupful of water that has been just brought to a vigorous 
boiling condition. As soon as this cupful of water has 
dripped through, pour through a second, third, and fourth 
cupful. Now pour this filtered liquid out of the coffeepot 
and pour it back through the bag. Repeat the operation 
till the four cupfuls have been passed through the filter 
three times. The coffee is then ready for the table. Use 
sugar, cream, and hot milk as desired. 
Cost of five tablespoonfuls of ground Coffee, $0.05 
Milk and sugar, —_.or 
Cream, 03 


Total, $0.09 

One cup of coffee, 214 cents. Without cream and sugar, 14 
cents. 

No. 2.—Frencb Breakfast Coffee. 

Use the common French coffeepot with two strainers. 
Put the coffee into the strainer and set it where it will get 
hot, but not burn. Pour freshly boiling water over this ten 
minutes before using, allowing one heaping tablespoonful 
of finely ground coffee for each cup of water. Cost, the 
same as No. 1. 

No. 3.—Coffee with Egg. P 

One cupiul of coffee ground rather coarse. Heat, but 
not burn in coffeepot. Break an egg into it, and put in 
half a cupful of cold water. Beat all together and pour 
over it one quart of fresh boiling water. Let it boil about 
five minutes, and then set it on the back of the stove for 
ten minutes to settle. Use with hot, not boiling, milk, 
loaf sugar and in each cup, tablespoonful of cream. 


Cost of one cupful of ground Coffee, $0.07 
Milk and sugar, —_.or 
Cream, 

Egg, 

Total, $0.13%4 


One cupful, 35 cents. 
No. 4.—Coffee With Cold Water. 

One cupful of ground coffee, one egg and one quart of 
cold water. Put these in a coffeepot over the fire and stir 
occasionally. Remove to the back of the stove when it 
reaches the boiling point, and pour into it one-half cupful 
of cold water, by way of the spout if practicable, and let 
it stand ten minutes before using. Cost, the same as 
No. 3. 

No. 5.—Egg With Coffee. 

Beat_a fresh egg until it can be beaten nomore. Put 
it into a very large cup and stir in two teaspoonfuls of 
granulated sugar and a large tablespoonful of thick cream. 
This will reduce the bulk of the beaten egg. Then pour 
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in one-quarter of a teacupful of hot milk and fill the cup 
to the brim with hot freshly-made coffee, stirring all the 
while. This is both food and drink. 


Cost of one cupful of Coffee, $0.2! 
Milk and sugar, % 
Cream, I 
Egg. 2% 
Total, $0 6% 


No. 6.—Filtered Coffee. 

Take one cup of unground coffee and heat in the oven. 
Then grind it to fine powder and put it into a flannel or 
felt bag and pour into it one quart of cold water. Hang 
it up anywhere and anyhow to drip slowly into an earthen 
pot or pitcher. After it has filtered through once, pour it 
back for a second filtering, which will require consider- 
able time. It should be heated hot just before using. It 
may be hung upto drip over night. Cost, the same as 
No. 1. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
DID YOU KNOW 


That polished oak furniture may be beautifully cleaned 
with a soft woolen rag dipped in turpentine? It must 
then be rubbed off with a dry cloth. 


That hot vinegar and salt will clean copper like magic? 
If washed off then with hot water and soap and polished 
with a dry flannel it will retain its brilliancy for along 
time. 


That a faded Brussels carpet may be very much im- 
proved by Diamond Dye? Take a large, flat brush, dip 
into the dissolved dye, either a brilliant crimson, artistic 
brown or moss green, and paint the carpet while on the 
floor, as it dries very quickly. 


That an easy way to clean the horrid, sticky oatmeal 
kettle in which the breakfast porridge was cooked is to 
drop a lump of washing soda in a quart of water and soak 
in the kettle on the back of the stove for half an hour? 
The glutinous crust can then easily be removed 


That rich cooky dough may be prevented from sticking 
to the baking board, by taking a piece of unbleached 
muslin, stretch it over the baking board so there will be 
no wrinkles, dust it well with flour and roll out the dough. 
Try this method, and making cookies will not try the 
patience half as much. 


That rusty black lace can be made to look like new by 
giving itanink bath? Take one-fourth cupful of a good 
blue-black ink, one-fourth cupful of water, a small lump 
of mucilage, dissolved in one-fourth cupful of hot water. 
Mix all together and dip in your lace. After thor- 
oughly wetting it, hang it up to dry and, when drying, 
gently pull out the edges; when almost dry, fold and press 
between the covers of a large book, or between heavy 
weights. 


That white spots can be removed from furniture by rub- 
bing them with alcohol? That fruit stains in linen can 
be removed by pouring boiling water on or through the 
stained part? That a tiny pinch of bi-carbonate of soda 
(baking soda) will greatly facilitate the cooking of hard 
vegetables like beans, turnips, etc? That lamp wicks, if 
boiled in vinegar before using, will not smoke? That 
housekeeping may be made easy by making it a study, 
reducing it to a science, like any other profession? 
—Margaret Prescott. 
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IN DREAMLAND. 


The lives we live in Dreamland 
Are to other lands unknown ; 

Where dead and living spirits come 
In crowds and then alone; 

The hours we spend in Dreamland, 
Have mingled joy and woe, 

With memories sweet and tender, 
That from scul fonts freely flow. 


The cays and nights of Dreamland 
Have no length, or time or place 

In stirring hours of wakeful life, 
No measure, rate or space ; 

No seasons, tides or currents, 
No records e’en of hours, 

Borne on lightning wings in flashes 
Of mystery laden powers. 


The loves and hates of Dreamland 
Have no cause of ill or cure; 

Have no rewards or punishments, 
No wells or ills to endure ; 

They come without commission, 
Without aid or known restraint, 

Without mortal voice or vision 
Of spiritual acquaint. 


Tears that exhale in Dreamland, 
Fiom fonts of unseen eyes, 
Like incense off an altar, 
In silent waves arise, 
On wings of light and gladness, 
O’er paths where Grief goes by, 
Alike where souls in sadness, 
With joyful breath draw nigh. 


The hanging heavens of Dreamland, 
And passing earth below, 

Have beauty set in brightness, 
Where quickly come and go 

O’erhanging fleecy cloudlets, 
Where winds and storms prevail, 

Where waves of sin and sorrow 
Wreck many a ficecy sail. 


Oh, a fairy realm is Dreamland, 

“ Where saints and angels dwell,” 

Whence some go up to Heaven, 
And some go down to hell ; 

Where, when the morning cometh, 
And night gives place to day, 

The dwellers in our Dreamland, 
In silence flee away. 


The echoes that from Dreamland 
Come faintly to the ear, 
Are born of fascination 
And lingering bode and fear. 
Then when the moment passes 
When dream-life first appears, 
In memory halls these echoes 
Are baptized in fonts of tears. 


The area of Dreamland 
Is medium, large or small, 
As measured by the Dream-Gods, 
When making the roll cal 
Of geniis, gnomes and fairies, 
Of soul life’s whispering breath, 
Of momentary visions 
Of life, of love, of death. 
—Clark 
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THE EVENING TWILIGHT HOUR. 


The sun is gone; but in a ruddy glow 
The western sky reflects his parting smile. 
Gray shadows gather everywhere the while, 
And as the light recedes, they darker grow. 
The hum of insects is subdued and low, 
As if from toil man gently to beguile. 
O'erhead, the stars appear in broken file, 
And beam with kindness on the world below. 
Lorn winds are sighing in the leafy trees, 
And flowers shed aroma on the drowsy air, 
Indeed, all things conspire a spell to cast, 
That us from present sense of languor frees, 
From every touch of ill, from doubt and care, 
And makes one wish this life fore’er would last. 


—A.S. Brendle. 
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A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
Well Cooked, Seasonably Furnished and Sensibly Served. 


N the times of our forefathers, 
! Thanksgiving was literally a 
day of giving thanks for mer- 
cies past received, and a day 
of real fasting. Now it has 
become a day of family re- 
unions and feasting, and the 
dinner is the feature of the 
day. The dinner here de- 
scribed is planned for eight 
people, and requires the aid 
of a waitress to serve it prop- 
erly, leaving the cook free to prepare the courses as 
they are needed. Some of the dishes can be made 
the day before Thanksgiving and thus save much 
time. The table should be set early in the day with 
spotless linen, shining silver and clear glass. A 
centerpiece of fine embroidery and a bowl of gay 
colored chrysanthemums add to the attractiveness of 
the table. Individual taste has a wide range in table 
decoration. Each hostess will decide for herself 
what to use in the way of dinner cards, bonbons, 
bread and butter plates and doilies. If the dinner 
is served late in the day, a pretty effect is made on 
the table by the use of two silver candelabra with 
wax candles the color of the flowers used for decora- 
tion. Or, two little glass lamps with colored shades 
can be placed at each side of the centerpiece. 

Nothing can be handsomer on a dinner table than 
a linen cloth of fine texture and graceful pattern. It 
is wise to avoid too much decoration and to approach 
simplicity, as the main object of dining is to satisfy 
the appetite and not to tire the eye with elaborate 
adornment. 

After the table is arranged the dishes needed for 
serving the dinner should be placed on a side table 
or in the kitchen pantry. Everything should be at 
hand so that the waitress can give her entire atten- 
tion to the table service. 

There are certain time-honored staples which are 
expected to form a part of every lhanksgiving din- 


ner such as turkey, cranberry sauce and pies. Years 
ago it was the custom to load the table with dainties 
of every description. The European fashion of serv- 
ing a dinner in courses has come more and more into 
favor, and has much to recommend it. 

The eye is not bewildered by such an array of 
food, there is more space on the table, and a waitress 
can serve the dinner in courses more easily. The 
following menu preserves the main features of the 
old-fashioned dinner and adds some modern notions: 


MENU FOR THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


Oysters on the Half Shell. 
Consommé Julienne. 


Horse-radish. 
Browned Crackers. 


Roast Turkey, Cranberry Sauce. Riced Potato. 


Celery. Baked Squash. Creamed Onions, 
Bread and Butter. Sandwiches. Chicken Pie. 
Fried Sweet Potato. Pickles. 
Celery and Walnut Salad. Rolls. 
Sguash Pie. Mince Pie. Cheese. 
Tutti Frutti, Macaroons. 

Glacéd Fruit. Salted Almonds. Chocolates. 

Malaga Grapes. Oranges. 


Nuts and Raisins. 


Coffee. Sweet Cider. 
Blue Point 

Oysters opened from the shell are the best to serve raw. 
Have some shells sent with the oysters, wash them 
thoroughly with a brush. Place five or six shells, with 
an oyster in each, in a soup plate on a bed of cracked ice. 
Garnish with parsley and a quarter of lemon. - 


Consomme Julienne. 

Two quarts of soup stock made from a beef bone, or 
from Armour’s Beef Extract, one quart of mixed vege- 
tables—celery, turnip, carrot and parsnip—cut into inch 
strips as wide as a match, or into fancy shapes; one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one saltspoonful of pepper, four table- 
spoonfuls of canned peas. Cover the vegetables with 
boiling water, add the salt and cook until soft, but not 
long enough to destroy the shapes. Let the stock come 
to a boil, add the vegetables, the water and more salt if 
necessary. Serve very hot—Mrs. Lincoln. 


Browned Crackers, 
Spread saltines with butter and grated cheese, and 
brown lightly in the oven. 


Roast Turkey. 

Select a hen turkey weighing ten to twelve pounds. 
Dress it carefully, stuff with one pint or three cupfuls of 
bread crumbs, seasoned with one-fourth of a teaspoonful 
each of salt and pepper, one-half teaspoonful each of 
poultry seasoning, chopped parsley and sage, one tea- 
spoonful of butter and a little chopped onion. This 
makes a dry, crumbly stuffing. Ifa moist stuffing is pre- 
ferred, use hot water or milk and a beaten egg. Sew up 
the openings in the skin, place the fowl in a pan, rub 
with butter and dredge with salt, pepper and flour. Put 
in a hot oven; when the flour is brown, add a half-cupful 
or more of water. Baste often and add more water as 
needed. Allow from three to four hours for a twelve 
pound turkey. When it is tender and well browned, 
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place it on a platter, garnish with parsley or celery tops, 
and serve with brown gravy. 
Cranberry Sauce. 

Two cupfuls of cranberries, one cvpful of sugar, one 
half-cupful of water. Place in a granite ware saucepan, 
cover and boil ten minutes. Strain and set away to cool. 
Riced Potato. 

Rub mashed potato through a vegetable strainer into 
the dish in which it is to be served. Brown lightly in 
the oven. 

Celery. 

Select the heart of the celery to serve with the turkey, 
reserving the poorer parts for the salad. Wash it well 
and let it crisp in cold water. Before serving wipe each 
stalk dry, and lay in a long glass or china dish. 

Baked Squash. 

Take half of a large Hubbard squash. Remove the 
seeds, place the squash in a baking pan with the rind 
uppermost. Bake for one-half or three quarters of an 
hour. When soft, scrape from the shell, beat smooth, 
season with butter, pepper and salt, and serve. Squash 
prepared in this way is dry and sweet. 

Creamed Onions. 

Prepare boiled onions, cooking them gently to pre- 
serve the shape. Serve in a rich cream sauce. 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches. 

Use baker’s bread a day old; trim off the crusts from 
the loaf, cut in thin even slices, spread with soft butter 
two by two, cut in triangles or long fingers. Pile in log 
cabin fashion on a large plate. The sandwiches can be 
prepared early in the day, wrapped in a damp cloth and 
kept in the refrigerator until needed. 

Chicken Pie. 

Joint and boil a large chicken until tender. Remove 
the bones, place the meat in a deep baking dish, thicken 
the gravy, season with butter, pepper and salt, and pour 
over the chicken. Make a pastry crust with two cup- 
fuls of flour, two tablespoonfuls of lard, a little ice 
water and one teaspoonful of baking powder. Place a 
rim of pastry around the dish. Divide the rest of the 
pastry into thirds; place a lump of butter in the center of 
one piece, lay another upon it, then a second piece of 
butter, then the third portion; roll out and cover the dish, 
pressing the crust firmly on tothe rim. Cut an opening 
in the center and prick the top to let out the steam when 
cooking. Bind a strip of cotton around the edge of the 
pie to prevent the gravy from running over. Bake for an 
hour and a half to two hours. Remove the strip of cot- 
ton and serve. 

Fried Sweet Potatoes. 

Boil several sweet potatoes until they are nearly tender. 
Peel them, cut them into quarters and fry them to a 
golden brown in hot fat. Drain on brown paper and 
serve. 

Celery and Walnut Salad. 

Mix two cupfuls of diced celery with one cupful of 
English walnut meats and one cupful of mayonnaise 
dressing; one teaspoonful each of mustard and pulver- 
ized sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a 
saltspoonful of cayenne pepper, the yolks of two raw eggs, 
one pint of salad oil, two tablespoonfuls each of vinegar 
and lemon juice. Mix the dry ingredients in a bowl, add 
the yolks of eggs. Stir well with a wooden or silver 
spoon. Add oil, a few drops at a time, stirring till it 
thickens. This with a little lemon, then add oil and 


lemon alternately, and lastly the vinegar. Less oil can be 
used and half a cupful of whipped cream can be added 
just before serving.—Mrs. Lincoln. 

Place a bed of lettuce leaves in a salad bowl, arrange 
the salad in the center, put a little of the dressing on the 
top and garnish with quarters of hard boiled eggs. 

Tutt! Frutti. 

One quart of thick cream, one quart of rich milk, two 
cupfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of Maraschino. One 
pound of French candied fruits—cherries, apricots, plums, 
pineapples, pears—cut into small pieces. Or, use home- 
made preserved fruits drained from the sirup and cut 
fine. Scald the cream and milk, melt the sugar in it, 
flavor; pack in ice and salt and freeze. When nearly 
frozen stir in the candied fruit. Pack in a mold, cover 
with ice and salt and set away until needed.—Mrs, 
Lincoln. 

Glaced Fruit. 

Boil one pound of sugar with one cupful of water until 
it hairs, then add one-fourth of a cupful of vineger. Boil 
it rapidly until it grows brittle when tried in cold water. 
Watch it closely until it begins to grow straw colored, 
remove to the back of the fire and set the pan into boil- 
ing water. Have ready platters or amarble slab buttered, 
two buttered forks and the fruit—white grapes, quartered 
oranges, sliced figs, candied pineapple, cherries, and nut 
meats. As rapidity is necessary, it is well to have help in 
dipping the fruit, piece by piece into the sirup, turn it 
over with a fork and place on the buttered platter. As 
soon as the dish is filled, set it in a cool place and take 
another dish. Never stir the candy while dipping the 

fruit. As soon as it gets stiff in the pan, set it on the fire 
again, watching until it becomes liquid, remembering that 
it will burn easily. It will bear reheating once, then it 
will grow harder instead of softer. These glacés are a 
little troublesome to prepare, but practice will enable one 
to work quickly and use up all the sirup. They should 
not be made on a damp day as they melt in moist air. 
Arranged in a glass dish, they make most tempting sweet 
meats. 
Salted Almonds. 

Blanch a pound of Jordan almonds. Boil them for 
eight minutes in strongly salted water, a teaspoonful of 
salt to a cupful of nuts. Dry them on a cloth, add one 
teaspoonful of melted butter or salad oi! for each cupful of 
almonds, lay them on atin, set in a hot oven and shake 
them often till they are a light brown. Dry on blotting 
paper and serve in a bonbon dish, or place a few at each 
plate in a little paper cup. Boiling the almonds in salted 
water gives them salt enough and avoids the rough ap- 
pearance caused by sprinkling szlt over them as they are 
browning. 

A full half of this dinner can be prepared the day 
before. The soup can be made and heated up. The 
turkey can be gotten ready for roasting, the cran- 
berry sauce prepared, the squash baked and re- 
heated, the chicken for the pie cooked, the squash 
and mince pies made, the glacés and almonds made 
in the evening, and the mayonnaise can be made and 
kept foraday or two. Thus when the actual prepara- 
tion for the dinner comes, it need not be a heavy 
task to serve even so elaborate a dinner in a modest 
household if time is taken by the forelock. 

—Annabel Lee. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AUTUMN DAYS. 


With gold and crimson flecked, 
Beneath the Autumn skies, 

Veiled in the softening haze 
The landscape dreaming lies. 


With nodding golden-rod 
Tre roadsides all are fringed, 
And with the yellow plumes 
Blend asters, purple tinged. 


In fields, the ripened corn 

Stands gathered into sheaves; 
The rosy apples gleam 

Amongst their dark-green leaves. 


The nimble squirre) darts 
Along the moss-grown wall. 
From bursting pods, the floss 
Floats from the milkweeds tall. 


The ripening of the grapes 
With fragrance fills the air. 
The crickets gaily chirp. 
O Autumn days are rare! 


—Eva/. Beede. 
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HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 


The Habits and Treatment of these Annoying and Destruc- 
tive Pests. 


The Bedbug. 


housewife who suffers from 
the annoyance of the various 
insect pests—and who does 
not, in greater or less degree ?— 
will thank the United States 
government for a work which 
is soon to be issued by the 
entomolgy division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, under 
the title of “The Principal 
Household Insects of the United 
States.”* It is written by L. O. 
Howard and C. L. Marlatt, gentlemen well qualified 
for the work which they have undertaken, and is sup. 
plemented by a chapter on insects affecting dry vege- 
table foods, by F. H. Chittenden. When issued this 
manual will doubtless prove the most complete treat- 
ment of its peculiar subject ever issued, either by 
public or private enterprise. By special favor, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, in the preparation of a series of arti- 
cles upon this interesting subject, is permitted to 
draw freely from the advance sheets of this publi- 
cation. 

The bedbug is a very cosmopolitan little fellow. 
He is confined to no nation or clime, and all seasons 
are his own, though he flourishes best during the 
warm months, or in buildings where he is not ex- 
posed to a freezing temperature. Linnzus gives him 
the name of Cimex /ectudarius ; but it is a case of the 


*The editor of the publications of the Department of Agriculture 
desires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim- 
ited, so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies 
cannot be obtained by writing for them. 


kind described in the old maxim—‘“‘a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” This disgusting 
parasite, the very discussion of which is tabooed in 
polite society, is practically limited to houses of the 
meaner sort, or where the owners are indifferent or 
careless, or to hostelries not always of the cheaper 
kind. The careful housekeeper would feel it a signal 
disgrace to have her chambers invaded by this insect, 
and, in point of fact, where ordinary care and vigi- 
lance are maintained the danger in this direction is 
slight. The presence of this insect, however, is not 
necessarily an indication of neglect or carelessness, 
for, little as the idea may be relished, it may often 
gain access in spite of the best of care and the adop- 
tion of all reasonable precautions. It is very apt to 
get into the trunks and satchels of travelers, and may 
thus be introduced into homes. Unfortunately, also, 
it is quite capable of .migrating from one house to 
another, and will often continue to come from an ad- 
joining house, sometimes for a period of several 
months, gaining entrance daily. Such migration is 
especially apt to take place if the human inhabitants 
of an infested house leave it. With the failure of 
their usual source of food, the migratory instinct is 
developed, and escaping through windows, they pass 
along walls, water pipes, or gutters, and thus gain en- 
trance into adjoining houses. It is expedient, there- 
fore, to consider this insect, unsavory as the subject 
may be, since, as shown, it may be any one’s misfor- 
tune to have his premises temporarily invaded. 
KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS. 


It is a consolation to know that the ancients were 
quite as well acquainted with this nuisance as are the 
moderns, and that its habits have not materially 
changed during all of the centuries. The Romans 
knew it well, though they supposed it to possess 
medicinal qualities; and in England it has been a 
subject of familiar reference for the past 400 years, 
and was doubtless in full if not peaceable possession 
of the island long before that time. The old English 
Bible of 1551 gives this reading of psalm xci: 5,“ Thou 
shalt not nede to be afriad for eny Bugges by night” 
—and the reference is supposed to have been to our 
friend of the Cimex family. 

One of the old English names was “ wall louse.” 
It was afterwards very well known as the “chinch,” 
which continued to be the common appellation for it 
until within a century or two, and is still used in parts 
of this country. The origin of the name “ bedbug” 
is not known, but it is such a descriptive one that it 
would seem to have been very naturally suggested. 
Almost everywhere there are local names for this 
parasite, as, for illustration, around Boston they are 
called “chintzes” and “chinches,” and from Balti- 
more comes the name “ mahogany flat,” while in New 
York they are styled “red coats.” 

The bedbug has accompanied man wherever he has 
gone. Vessels are almost sure to be infested with it. 
It is not especially limited by cold, and is known to 
occur well north. It probably came to this country 
with the earliest colonists, at least Kalm, writing in 
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1748-9, stated that it was plentiful in the English 
colonies and in Canada, though unknown among the 
Indians. 

HIS CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. 

The most characteristic feature of the insect is the 
very distinct and cisagreeable exhalation well known 
to all who have been familiar with it as the “buggy” 
odor. This odor is by no means limited to the bed- 
bug, but is characteristic of most plant bugs also. 
The common chinch bugs affecting small grains and 
the squash bugs all possess this odor, and it is quite 
as pungent with these plant-feeding forms as with 
the human parasite. The possession of this odor, 
disagreeable as it is, is, after all, a fortunate circum- 
stance, as it is of assistance in detecting the presence 
of these vermin. The odor comes from glands, sit- 
uated in various parts of the body, which secrete a 
clear, oily, volatile liquid. The possession of this 
odor is certainly, with the plant-feeding forms, a 
means of protection against insectivorous birds, ren- 
dering the insects obnoxious or distasteful to their 
feathered enemies. With the bedbug, however, the 
odor does not always prove a guard against foes, for 
both the roach and common house ant, natural foes 
to Mr. Cimex, attack him regardless of the flavor. 

The bedbug is thoroughly nocturnal in habit, and 
displays a certain degree of wariness and caution, or 
intelligence, in its efforts at concealment during the 
day. It thrives particularly in filthy apartments and 
in old houses which are full of cracks and crevices in 
which it can conceal itself beyond easy reach. It 
usually leaves the bed at the approach of daylight to 
go into concealment, either in cracks in the bedstead, 
if it be one of the old wooden variety, or behind 
wainscoting, or under loose wall paper, where it mani- 
fests its gregarious habit by collecting in masses to- 
gether. The old-fashioned heavy wooden bedsteads 
are especially favorable for the concealment and mul- 
tiplication of this insect, and the general use in later 
years of iron and brass bedsteads has very greatly fa- 
cilitated its eradication. They are not apt to be very 
active in winter, especially in cold rooms, and ordi- 
narily hibernate in their places of concealment. 

The bedbug, though normally feeding on human 
blood, seems to be able to subsist for a time at least 
on much simpler food; and in fact the evidence is 
pretty conclusive that it is able to get more or less 
sustenance from the juices of moistened wood, or the 
moisture in the accumulations of dust, etc., in crev- 
ices in flooring. No other explanation would seem 
to account for the fact that houses long unoccupied 
are found, on being reoccupied, to be thoroughly 
stocked with bedbugs. 

Extraordinary stories are current of the remarkable 
intelligence of this insect in circumventing various 
efforts to prevent its gaining access to beds. Most 
of these are undoubtedly exaggerations, but the in- 
herited experience of many centuries of companion- 
ship with man, during which the bedbug has always 
found its host an active enemy, has resulted in a 
knowledge of the habits of the human animal and a 


facility of concealment, particularly as evidenced by 
its abandoning beds and going often to distant quar- 
ters for protection and hiding during daylight, which 
indicate considerable intelligence 

The bite of the bedbug is decidedly poisonous to 
some individuals, resulting in a slight swelling and 
disagreeable inflammation. To such persons the 
presence of bedbugs is sufficient to cause the greatest 
uneasiness, if not to put sleep and rest entirely out of 
the question. With others, however, who are less 
sensitive, the presence of the bugs may not be recog- 
nized at all, and, except for the occasional staining of 
the linen by a crushed individual, their presence 
might be entirely overlooked. The inflammation ex- 
perienced by sensitive persons seems to result merely 
from the puncture of the skin by the sharp piercing 
setz which constitute the puncturing element of the 
mouth parts, as there seems to be no secretion of 
poison other than the natural fluids of the mouth. 


THE METHOD OF LIFE, 


The young bedbugs are very similar to their parents 
in appearance, structure, and in habit. The eggs are 
white oval objects, having a little projecting rim 
around one edge, and are laid in batches of from one- 
half dozen to fifty in cracks and crevices where the 
bugs go for concealment. The eggs hatch in a week 
or ten days, and the young escape by pushing the lid 
within the projecting rim from the shell. At first 
they are yellowish white, nearly transparent, the 
brown color of the more mature insect increasing 
with the later molts. During the course of develop- 
ment the skin is shed five times, and with the last 
molt the minute wing pads characteristic of the adult 
insect make their appearance. A period of about 
eleven weeks has been supposed to be necessary for 
the complete maturity of this insect, but this period 
has been found subject to great variation, depending 
on warmth and food supply. Breeding experiments 
conducted at the government office indicate, under 
most favorable conditions, a period averaging eight 
days between moltings and between the laying of the 
eggs and their hatching, giving about seven weeks as 
the period from egg to adult insect. Some individ- 
uals under the same conditions will, however, remain 
two to three weeks between moltings, and without 
food they may remain unchanged for an indefinite 
time. Ordinarily but one meal is taken between 
molts, so that each bedbug must puncture its host 
five times before becoming mature and at least once 
afterwards before it again develops eggs. They are 
said to lay several batches of eggs during the season, 
and are extremely prolific, as occasionally realized 
by the housekeeper, to her chagrin and embarrass- 
ment. 

REMEDIES. 

The bedbug, on account of its habits of conceal- 
ment, is usually beyond the reach of powders, and 
the ordinary insect powders, such as pyrethrum, are 
of practically no avail against it. If iron or brass 
bedsteads are used the eradication of the insect is 
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comparatively easy. With large wooden bedsteads, 
furnishing many cracks and crevices into which the 
bugs can force their flat, thin bodies, their extermina- 
tion becomes a matter of considerable difficuity. The 
most practical way to effect this end is by very liberal 
applications of benzine or kerosene or any other of 
the petroleum oils. These must be introduced into 
all crevices with small brushes or feathers, or by in- 
jecting with small syringes. Corrosive sublimate is 
also of valuc, and oil of turpentine may be used in 
the saizc way. The liberal use of hot water wherever 
it may be employed without danger to furniture, etc., 
is also an effectual method of destroying both eggs 
and active bugs. Various bedbug remedies and mix- 
tures are for sale, most of them containing one or the 
other of the ingredients mentioned, and they gre fre- 
quently of value. The great desideratum, however, 
in a case of this kind, is a daily inspection of beds 
and bedding and of all crevices and locations about 
the premises where these vermin may have gone for 
concealment. A vigorous campaign should, in the 
course of a week or so at the outside, result in the ex- 
termination of this very obnoxious and embarrassing 
pest. Inthe case of rooms containing books or where 
liquid applications are inadvisable, a thorough fumi- 
gation with brimstone is, on the authority of Dr. J. 
A. Lintner, New York state entomologist, an effective 
means of destruction. He says: 

“Place in the center of the room a dish containing 
about four ounces of brimstone, within a larger vessel, 
so that the possible overflowing of the burning mass 
may not injure the carpet or set fire to the floor. 
After removing from the room all such metallic sur- 
faces as might be affected by the fumes, close every 
aperture, even the keyholes, and set fire to the brim- 
stone. When four or five hours have elapsed, tke 
room may be entered and the windows opened for a 
thorough airing.” 

While, as has already been noted, the cockroach 
and the red ant are natural foes of the bedbug, it is 
to be hoped that no self-respecting housewife will 
undertake to turn over to these scarcely less annoy- 
ing pests the work of clearing her premises of the 
bedbug, should such a task at any time be found to 
have become a necessity, in the hope that such a sub- 
stitution can be made practical. Open, relentless, 
unceasing warfare on her own part, followed by tire- 
less vigilance after the premises have apparently been 
cleared, will make the task of displacing the pests 
much less formidable and vexatious than will be 
found the case if it is pursued in a half-hearted 
manner. 

THE BLOOD-SUCKING CONE NOSE, 


What is familiarly known as “the big bedbug” is 
common in the Mississippi valley and the states to 
the westward, though it has not yet appeared in the 
eastern por.ion of the country. It has a number of 
other names, among them being “the blood-sucking 
cone nose,” the Texas or Mexican bedbug. While 
its natural food is other insects, the full-grown speci- 


mens are not atall averse to human blood, which 
they are well equipped to obtain. 

The cone nose is a rather large insect, measuring 
an inch in length, characterized by a flattened body 
and very narrow, pointed head and short, strong beak. 
In color it is dark brown, with the pinkish areas. Its 
“buggy ” odor is even more intense than that of the 
bedbug. It is a night flyer and is attracted into open 
windows by lights. It conceals itself during the day 
under any loose object, often leaving beds which it 
may have visited during the night. It can run quite 
swiftly, but seldom takes to flight. 

The results of the bite of the cone nose on the 
human subject vary a good deal with the suscepti- 
bility of the person bitten, but are often of a very se- 
rious and alarming character. The piercing of the 
skin is evidently accompanied by the injection of 
some poisonous liquid or venom, making a sore, itch- 
ing wound, accompanied with a burning pain lasting 
sometimes from two to four days, and often associ- 
ated with swellings, which may extend over a good 
deal of the body. That there is a specific poison in- 
jected is indicated rather conclusively by the very 
constant and uniform character of the symptoms in 
nearly all cases of bites by this insect. It has, how- 
ever, been suggested that the very serious results 
which sometimes follow its bite may be due to the 
fact that it has previously thrust its beak into some 
decaying animal matter, causing a certain amount of 
blood poisoning in the patient. Bathing with sweet 
oil seems to be the best way of treating the wounds. 

As this insect breeds almost entirely out of doors, 
there is no effective way of preventing its multiplica- 
tion; and in regions where it becomes common, noth- 
ing can be done to insure its complete eradication. 
It must be shut out from houses as much as possible 
by screens and other precautions, a vigorous warfare 
being waged upon such specimens as succeed in ob- 


taining entrance. 
—Good Housekeeping. 
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IT IS SAID TO BE TRUE 


That the man who keeps his mouth shut never has to 
eat any crow. 

That Cucumber cold cream is very soothing to the skin, 
and should be on every toilet table. 

That a trap baited with pumpkin seeds has more at- 
traction for mice than if meat is used. 

That cloves put on the closet shelves will drive away 
ants, and that sunflower seeds sprinkled there are a pro- 
tection against roaches. 

That stoves and grates may be prevented from rusting 
during the summer, by applying a thin coating made of 
three parts of lard with one part rosin. 

That floors scrubbed with strong, hot salt and water 
before laying the carpet, will prevent carpet moths mak- 
ing their nests in the cracks of the floor. 

That flatirons may be kept clean and smooth by rubbing 
them first with a piece of wax tied in a cloth, and then on 
a paper or cloth sprinkled with coarse salt. 
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SONG OF THE CLOCK. 


“Tick-tock! Tick-tock!” 
Sayeth the clock. 
“And time is a circle and knoweth no end; 
With hands ever busy, with face ever bright, 
I never shall fail thee, by day or by night. 
An arm to uphold thee, an arm to defend, 
You ever shall find me your friend, your friend.” 


“ Tick-tock! Tick-tock!” 
Sayeth the clock. 
“The minutes I measure are not of a size, 
The glad ones shall linger, the sad ones shall! haste, 
But never a moment of all shall I waste, 
And ever and ever, whatever the skies, 
Grows shorter your journey to Paradise.” 


— William S. Lord. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


AGATHA CLAIR’S THANKSGIVING. 


WO weeks from to-morrow 
is Thanksgiving. Let us 
go to Orley to spend it.” 
“Go to Orley! Why, 
Agatha, you must be 
crazy!” Agatha Clair 
pushed back her unfin- 
ished cup of coffee, a de- 
cided frown on her smooth 
white forehead. “ Indeed, 
Eugene,” there was a note 
of irritation in her voice, 
“T fail to see why a woman 
should be pronounced 
crazy because she ex- 

; presses a desire to visit 

her home, after an absence of a year and a half.” 

“Home !” he echoed the word a little reproachfully, 

his eyes wandering around the neat dining room. 

“This is home, Agatha. ‘The first real one we have 
either of us had for years.” 

The color deepened on the wife’s cheeks. Her 
husband’s words were true, her girlhood’s home, with 
an uncle in a distant city, had not been a happy 
one. This uncle liad been too proud to let his sister’s 
child earn her bread, and as there had been more 
pride than love or money in the home Agatha had 
realized the bitterness of the bread of dependence. 

The cozy farmhouse, shared with the quiet man 
who had won her love, had seemed a haven of peace. 
Used all her life to the bustle of a city and to a home 
crowded with gay young life, Agatha began, after a 
time, to long for change. Just now a letter from her 
cousins, telling of concerts, lectures and parties. 

’ made the uneventful winter stretching before her 

look very dreary. 

She sat toying with her spoon until her husband 
had finished his breakfast. Then she looked up, a 
coaxing light in her soft gray eyes. 

“Why can’t we go, Eugene ?” 

“Can’t afford it,” he replied a little ungraciously, 
for her persistence annoyed him. “ Besides the rail- 


and —” 

“Clothes!” Agatha was angry now, “Really | 
didn’t suppose you knew that a woman ever had to 
have clothes. I've seen nothing since I was your 
wife to show any such knowledge on your part. I’m 
tired of this scrimping and saving and stagnating.” 

There was a pause. Husband and wife confronted 
each other, both with flushed faces and_ hurried 
breath. 

“And I’m—,” he began hotly. Then, moved by 
some memory, he stopped. A moment later he cried 
out, “Oh, Agatha, I never dreamed that you felt that 
way! It cost so much for us to start and the crops 
have been poor. I thought you understood—,” and 
breaking off abruptly he strode out through the 
kitchen on his way to the barn. 

As the heroine of a nineteenth century story, 
Agatha should have sat down and burst into tears. 
But there was little of the heroic about her. She 
was only an ordinary woman whose temper was 
aroused, although not to such an extent that she 
could entirely forget the unusual chord of pain in her 
husband’s voice. However, she went about her work 
setting down her pretty china with an unnecessary 
amount ef energy and saying to herself, “I think it 
downright mean in Eugene. I wonder how | shall 
ever endure this long, lonesome winter. No place to 
go and no one to see.” The matter was not referred 
to again. But there was a cloud between husband 
and wife—the first since their wedding day. 

The third day after the scene at the breakfast table 
a neighbor, Mrs. Ferris, called and asked Agatha to 
accompany her to a meeting of the Sewing Society. 
The young wife eagerly accepted the invitation. It 
would enable her to forget, for a little time at least. 

Agatha went rapidly about her toilet. Her guest 
was seated in the dining room, and by leaving the 
door open conversation could be carried on during 
the hair brushing and the dress changing. 

“Where are you going to spend Thanksgiving ?” 
Mrs. Ferris asked, while she studied the arrangement 
of the violet-strewn silkolene drape on the shelf 
near her, secretly wondering if she could not imi- 
tate it. 

“ Thanksgiving,” Agatha repeated with a hard, 
little laugh. “There is to be no such day in my 
calendar. I can’t think of one thing that I am thank- 
ful for, unless it is that this dull life will soon kill me.” 

“Why, Mrs. Clair! I supposed that you were 
thankful that you and Mr. Clair were still living 
in the borderland of bliss that lovers imagine will 
last.” 

There was a moment's silence. Agatha was busy 
fastening the collar of her pretty green serge. Out- 
side the window, opened to admit the crisp autumnal 
air, a white-faced man leaned against the house, the 
golden straw with which he had been covering the 
pansy bed blowing unheeded about his feet. 

“T am thankful that we have emerged into the land 
of common sense. If we had done it a year and a 
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half ago life might still mean something for me. 
Now I see I have made a mistake.” 

Ten minutes later Eugene Clair came forward to 
put his wife and Mrs. Ferris into the waiting carriage. 
He replied courteously to the question of his neigh- 
bor and as they were starting, said: 

“Good by, Agatha.” 

But Agatha was too busy covering her dress with 
the robe to do more than nod in reply. 

The sun, red and angry-looking, was just disap- 
pearing from sight behind the forest-crowned hills 
west of Agatha’s home when Mrs. Ferris left her at the 
gate. The wind wailed loudly around the house and 
the young wife shivered as she hurried up the path. 

“T hope Eugene will have a fire,” she said to her- 
self. “‘ He always remembers such things.” 

For once he had not remembered. The house was 
empty and cold. On the table lay a letter addressed, 
“ Agatha,” 

Chilled by a nameless terror she carried it to the 
window and, by the dim light, read : 

“DEAR AGATHA: I havea chance to go with Fowler 
to Chicago with a carload of horses. Must start at once 
and be gone a week. Harkness is coming in the morning 
to see about Nannie. Tell him he can have her for a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. He will pay you. Take 
the money and go to Orley, you can get your new clothes 
after you get there. Stay as long as you like and enjoy 
yourself, I’ll get along nicely, and if Fowler makes me a 
good offer I will go directly to the lumber camps for the 
winter. Ever yours, EUGENE.” 

“Sold Nannie,” Agatha gasped. ‘“ Eugene gone 
for a week and I am to tell Harkness that he can 
have Nannie!” 

Nannie was a beautiful black colt. Agatha knew 
how proud her husband was of the intelligent ani- 
mal’s beauty and grace. She had often heard him 
declare that money could not buy her. And Hark- 
ness was noted for his cruelty, the last person into 
whose hands Eugene would be willing to place 
Nannie. 

Then that mention of the lumber camps and the 
hint that he might not return. What did it all mean ? 
Was it because of her words that morning that he 
was trying so hard to secure money ? 

When the hired man, who lived in the tenant house, 
brought in the milk, Agatha learned that Eugene had 
made arrangements in case he did not come back. 

“He asked me if Margie and me would sleep 
here,” Tom concluded. ‘ Said it would only be a few 
days as you was goin’ away. Margie, she’ll take the 
milk then.” 

Instead of sleeping that night, Agatha Clair 
thought. One result of her thinking was that when 
Harkness came in the morning she told him he could 
not have Nannie. 

“| hardly expected Gene would part with her,” the 
man said, good humoredly. ‘* Would another ten be 
any inducement?” 

Agatha shook her brown head decidedly. ‘“ Noth- 
ing you can offer will induce us to let Nannie go.” 


Fowler was to return Thanksgiving morning. 
Would Eugene come with him, or would he go north? 
There was no way of communicating with him. 
There was nothing Agatha could do. Nay, there 
was one thing—she could pray. Sometimes she 
would fall upon her knees and assail Heaven with 
prayers that were demands. Again the peace that 
had filled her heart when a child at her mother’s side 
came to her, and she trustingly asked that Eugene 
might come home to find a different wife from the 
one whose discontent had driven him away. 

Thanksgiving came. The sky was gray and lower- 
ing, while the east wind brought, ever and anon, a 
gust of snow. 

The train would reach the village a mile away at 
eleven. Before that time Agatha’s arrangements were 
completed. In the oven a turkey was browning, 
vegetables stood in readiness for the stove. The 
table was bright in its best array of linen, china and 
silver. There were quivering molds of amber jelly, a 
dish of oranges garnished with green leaves, and at 
Eugene’s plate, a cluster of pink carnations. 

The whole house was bright and cozy. Agatha, in 
the gray dress with scarlet trimmings that Eugene 
liked so well, was watching at the window. 

Everything was done. Think as best she could 
there was not one task remaining undone with which 
she could busy herself. Nothing to do but. watch 
that dreary road which wound around the hill. 

If he did not come—Agatha’s breath came in short, 
quick gasps. She had said she had nothing to be 
thankful for. Ah, could she go back to that day she 
would ask no choicer boon of Heaven. 

Hark! the train was whistling at the station. It 
would not be long now. She resolutely turned away 
from her watch, making a tour of the house and 
keeping away from the window for ten minutes. 

He was not yet in sight. 

But why give these details? Those who have kept 
a like vigil will understand, and to no others can 
words tell the story. When the clock chimed twelve, 
Agatha threw herself on the lounge and the tears had 
their own way. 

“Not coming back,” she cried. “O, Eugene! 
How can I live without you!” She did not hear the 
slow step on the porch. At the opening of the door 
she raised her head. 

“ Eugene! Thank God, Eugene!” 

He did not understand, but he took her in his arms 
and there she sobbed out the whole story. 

“But your visit to Orley—,” he hesitated a little 
over the words, “ you better go, Agatha, now we have 
the money. It is dull here for you.” 

Her hand was laid softly on his lips. “‘We haven’t 
the money. I did not let Nannie go. I knew you 
loved her and was only parting with her to gratify 
my foolish whims. As to its being dull, you are here, 

dear. I am so glad to be with you once more. I 
know, for the first time in my life, what Thanksgiving 


really means !” 
—Hope Daring 
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COLD wind was blowing, the 
morning was drear; 
But within the old kitchen 
there was naught but cheer. 
At the window, a yellow rose 
held queenly sway, 
As it blossomed and climbed 
in its own regal way ; 
And Bess—mother’s sunbeam 
—with hair golden bright 
As the big yellow rose, was 
at work with her might. 
She was baking a wonderful 
Thanksgiving pie 
For dear Mr. Grumpy, their 
neighbor, close by. 
At first the poor widow had said “ no, my dear.”’ 
But Bess had plead, with smile, kiss and tear 
And conquered ; for her mother had made a shrewd guess 
That Grumpy—himself—couldn’t snarl at her Bess. 
After much care and labor, at last it was done— 
The cutest dried apple pie under the sun ! 
The crust, short and flaky, was notched on the rim, 
In a manner to ravish an epicure—grim. 
And Bess laughed aloud at the thought of 47s pleasure 
As she crossed o'er the street with her hot, juicy treasure. 
In his big lonely palace, by the tiled fireplace 
Sat Grumpy—alone—with a frown on his face. 
There were rheumatic twinges in every limb; 
His liver was torpid, his sight getting dim. 
The ‘‘ Morning News” so full of Thanksgiving lore, 
He crumpled and threw with a scowl to the floor. 
“ Thanksgiving! Pray, what’s that to me;” growled he. 
“ I care for no one, and no one for me.”’ 
A light tap is heard, then the door opens wide 
And Bess flushed and smiling stands at the man’s side. 
“ I's brought you a fanksgiving pie,” she said, 
With a confident nod of her bright yellow head. 
“ It’s dot lots o’ sugar,” continued the elf, 
“ An’ its awful nice pie, ‘tause I made it myself.” 
How tired of waiting the little hands got, 
For the pink palms were tender and the plate was hot. 
The man at last motioned the child to a chair, 
And stared at the dazzle of eyes, cheek and hair. 
What, sit on that lonesome, big arm-chair? Not she, 
Bess put her pie down and climbed up on his knee, 
“ Now let’s play you’s Drampa,”’ she coaxingly said, 
As close on his shoulder she pillowed her head. 
“ Must hear your watch tick,” was the first sharp command. 
It was held to her ear by the man’s clumsy hand. 
“ Must wear your spec’s now,” and without a demur 
He bent his gray head while she made the transfer. 
Through the big rims she bl’nked with such shy, roguish 


eyes 


A Thanksgiving Pie. 


The old fellow laughed, to his sudden surprise. 

“ Drampa always kissed me,”’ the little one cooed. 

Was ever a cynic more artfully woed ? 

With a grim smile at being so quickly beguiled 

He pressed a soft kiss on the cheek of the child. 

“ My Drampa’s in Heaven,” she said, with a sigh, 

**Ts you doin’ to Heaven some day when you die?” 

“ Oh, I don't know, mv dear,” he replied with a frown, 

But his cheek paled a little and his eye glanced down. 

“ Let’s cut the pie, baby. Here, you take a bite ° 

And I'll take another '’—what queer sudden blight 

Robbed speech of its power, brought dullness to ears, 

And carried him backward full sixty-five years ? 

In the old farmhouse kitchen, in the days gone by 

Mother baked for him often, just such a wee pie, 

Made of apples—home dried—with brown sugar and 
spice— 

—Ah nothing again ever tasted so nice! 

Would that he were once more that child of the past, 

With mother’s arms holding him so sure and fast. 

What a soldier was mother! How bravely she bore 

All the sorrows and ills of those days of yore. 

The fires that burned from her nature the dross, 

Had made him suspicious, and bitter, and cross 

Was it too late to try—though his years might be few— 

Was there something good—yet that an old man might do? 

Here Bess gave his shoulders an impatient shake, 

“Say Drampa,” she grumbled, “tant you keep awake ?’ 

The old fellow came to himself with a start 

And silently stared at his pouting sweetheart. 

He noticed the hole in the little worn shoe, 

Where a red stockinged toe peeped plain enough through; 


’ 


He noted the jacket, so patched up and thin, 

With its faded pink ribbon tied under the chin, 

How handsome she’d look in a warm velvet cloak, 

With those yellow curls capped by a tassel decked toque; 

What a mean man he was! What a stingy old cad 

To be thinking of self, and 47s baby—half clad! 

He pressed the pink palms to his eyes wet and dim— 

Those dear little hands that had labored for him 

With a half sob he lifted the child to the floor 

And led her with stately grace out to the door. 

** Now run home my dear; say to mamma for me 

That you and she dine with.old Grumpy at three. 

There'll be turkey, cranberry, cakes, candies and cream, 

And a drive at five back of my new double team ” 

The day was still murky; low hung every cloud, 

But the gloom was dispelled from a spirit long bowed, 

His baby’ the sweet thought kept coming: forsooth— 

He felt quite in touch with the pleasure of youth. 

Ah, she painted with rose tint his life’s somber sky, 

When she came with her love and her Thanksgiving pie. 
—Gertrude Manley Jones in Aunt Charity’s * Ligious 

’Speriences.” 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A LULLABY. 
The night wind sways the apple trees, 
And on the garden wall 
The clematis has closed its leaves, 
The evening shadows fall. 


I watch your winsome baby grace, 
And draw you close to me, 
And gaze and gaze into your face; 

I love you so, my wee. 


A mother bird sings on her nest, 
I cannot sing to thee, 

Though my dumb heart within my breast 
Is filled with melody. 


Oh, could I speak what's in my heart, 
Half how I love you, dear, 

How your soft, little lips would part, 
Your eyes would glow to hear. 


Would that my little one could stay. 
- Ah! the days when you are grown 
And I shall sit in the doorway 
With empty arms alone. 


—Eadith Stow. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


THE TRAMPS’ THANKSGIVING. 


* ©¢ The muffled tramp of years 
Come stealing up the slopes of Time 
They bear a train of smiles and tears, 
Of burning hopes and dreams sublime. 
—James G. Clarke. 


was a biting cold after- 
noon. The snowcreaked 
sharply under the run- 
ners of passing sleighs, 
and the frost on the 
windows refused to yield 
to the combined iufluence 
of the pale November sun- 
light without and the fur- 
nace heat within. Norah, 
the pretty maid of all work 
at the Whiting’s, coming 
home from a hasty trip to 
the grocer’s for some article which she had forgotten 
to order, slipped in through the bulkhead instead of 
facing the fierce wind which came whirling round 
the corner. She didn’t stop to fasten the bulkhead. 
They seldom did fasten it. They were young people 
at the Whiting’s, new to housekeeping, and it was 
one of their careless ways. 

“* Now see them two poor b’ys,” said Norah to her- 
self, as she looked out of the kitchen window at two 
tramps who were sauntering by. Even the cold did 
not make them hasten, but what use to hurry, since, 
as warm-hearted Norah said to her mistress a second 
later, ‘“* There’s no Thanksgiving for the likes of 
them, poor souls, an’ its biting cold!” 

“Yes, its hard,” said Mrs. Whiting abstractedly. 
“ And Norah, you had better put the cold boiled ham 
and the jar of doughnuts in the store closet down 
cellar, until after Thanksgiving, to make room in the 
pantry for other things.” 

Mrs. Whiting was a kind-hearted young woman, 


but her mind was full of her first dinner party, to be 
given that night, and there really wasn’t a corner of 
it left for tramps. 

“*T’ll take these paper bags down, too,” said Norah, 
“they are just in my way here, and its no use saving 
them.” 

The tramps had looked at Norah as she dodged 
in through the bulkhead, but exchanged no words 
about her, and plodded wearily on. The sun dropped 
down out of sight, and the short winter twilight 
deepened into night. The wind went down, but it 
was still bitterly cold, and the two tramps wandered 
into the railway station to get warm. There they 
stayed until after the last express train had thun- 
dered by. 

“Sorry to turn you out, boys,” said the kind- 
hearted old station master, “ but I’ve got to leave now. 
If I just had a home,” he said reflectively, “ but I’m 
a bachelor, and the old lady where I board—well 
she’s a cranky one.” 

“Tt’s all right, mate—thank you just the same,” 
said the elder of the two. ‘We'll get on.” 

The station master looked after them as they 
stepped outside the circle of the electric light and 
were swallowed up in the blackness beyond. 

“Them ain’t no common tramps now,” he said to 
himself. ‘Young, too. That little one now. He 
ain't mor’n seventeen—just a boy. Too bad, too 
bad.” 

The two tramps plodded wearily back over the 
route they had come. The houses were all dark. 
There were long stretches of blackness between the 
scattered street lamps that seemed colder to the poor 
fellows just by reason of the absence of light. They 
turned up the collars of their threadbare overcoats, 
and thrust their hands deeper into their pockets. 

“I can’t stand this much longer,” finally gasped 
the younger, with chattering teeth. 

His companion looked about him. They were 
opposite the Whiting house and a thought struck 
him. He remembered seeing Norah go in through 
the bulkhead, and hearing Mrs. Whiting say to a 
departing caller, “ Yes, we are going this evening on 
the late train, Norah and all—yes—to spend Thanks- 
giving.” 

“Come this way,” he said briefly, and led his com- 
panion towards the bulkhead. It yielded to his 
touch ; they stumbled down the steps, and were at 
last under cover. It was not specially warm in the 
cellar, but it seemed a paradise in contrast with the 
bitter cold outside. 

A faint light streamed from the half-cpened door 
of the furnace—evidently left ajar to keep the 
fire alive until the family should return the next 
night. 

The elder of the two tramps, whom his companion 
called Joe, closed it and opened the drafts. He 
brought up an old chair without any back and a wash- 

tub which turned upside down made a good seat. 
When they were warmed enough to talk, he said: 
“We are all right till to-morrow night. I heard 
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train to spend Thanksgiving.” 

“* Maybe somebody here all the same—you better go 
slow, old boy!” continued his chum. 

“Guess not, by the way they left the fire ; but we'll 
keep quiet all the same,” and he changed the 
dampers a trifle, drew up his improvised chair, 
and opened the furnace door to warm his chilled 
fingers. 

“ Say, Joe, how’d you know about furnaces?” said 
the boy. 

“Used to have one at home, Fred,” said Joe, 
briefly. 

His companion glanced curiously at him. 
faint light his face looked stern and sad. 

“You wasn’t always a tramp, no more’n me?” 

“No,” said the other with a harsh laugh; “I 
wasn’t born one! few are.” 

“There wasn’t no furnace in my father’s house,” 
said the younger and more talkative one. “It wasa 
farmhouse, and I hated a farm, so I run away.” 

Fhere was a long pause, Joe filled two of Norah’s 
paper bags with coal and replenished the fire noise- 
lessly. Then he took out a clasp knife and began to 
whittle a piece of pine wood into long splinters which 
he put into a basket near by. 

“What are you doing, Joe?” said Fred. 

“Qh, just paying for my lodging! That’s what a 
tramp is supposed to do—cut wood to pay for his 
lodging !” 

“T say,” said Fred, “ we ain’t bad uns, for tramps, 
we don’t steal, and we don’t swear, nor—” 

“Oh, we are an ornament to the profession, we 
are!’ interjected the other contemptuously—then in 
a different tone, ‘‘ Fred, my boy, we are a bad lot, 
and you know it; just useless loafers. Fred, did they 
used to keep Thanksgiving at your home? That farm- 
house that you were such a fool as to run away from.” 

“Well, what did you run away from, I wonder? 
You haint no call to talk to me!” growled Fred 
angrily. 

“What, indeed?” said Joe with such a despairing 
groan that the other’s anger melted away. 

“ Say,” he went on after a pause, “ you must have 
had a lot of learning. You don’t talk like me. You 
may be a college chap, for all I know.” 

Joe made no reply. His great hopeless-looking 
black eyes were fixed on vacancy and he did not 
seem to hear. 

* What shall we have for Thanksgiving dinner ?” 
said Fred, presently, “I hate to steal their food, but 
we can’t starve.” Joe roused himself. “If we can 
find any food we’ll take it—and pay for it.” “ Sorry,” 
said Fred, “ but my pocketbook’s in my other pants!” 

“Oh, shut up!” said Joe, good naturedly, “ you 
listen to me. When its light we'll look about and 
see what we can find to do.” (‘‘ Never heard of a 
tramp hunting for work much,” muttered Fred— 
“never does in them newspaper yarns—wouldn’t 
think a tramp had feelings like other folks to read 
them yarns, or ever washed his face !”) 


In the 
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“When you are done jabbering, young fellow, we'd 
better get a nap, if we can.”’ 

“H’m, can’t find my pillow,” said the irrepressible 
Fred, “and some feller must have swiped my 
blankets !” 

Joe took from his pocket a bit of candle, which he 
lighted and went on an exploring expedition. 

In the adjacent laundry he found some old rugs 
hung over a line, and in the store closet the boiled 
ham and doughnuts and some raw apples and 
potatoes. 

Going back with the rugs, he told Fred what he had 
discovered, divided the rugs with him, fixed the fur- 
nace for the night, and then the two poor wanderers 
tried to sleep, haunted by who shall say what dreams 
of Thanksgivings past, and gloomy visions of others 
yet to come. 

Thanksgiving morning dawned clear and cold. 
“T’ll get breakfast,” said Joe, “and you—well, you'd 
better make the beds and sweep up !” 

Somewhat refreshed by a night’s rest, and in com- 
paratively comfortable quarters, their spirits revived 
and they entered into the fun of the thing with a 
boyish abandon, surprising to themselves as they 
looked back upon it in after years. Joe raked down 
the furnace fire and put some potatoes to roast in the 
hot ashes. 

Going into the laundry he washed his face and 
hands at one of the set tubs, smiling a little as the 
action reminded him of Fred’s remark about the 
‘newpaper tramps ” who never washed their faces! 
Then he carefully washed his useful clasp knife, 
cut some generous slices of boiled ham which he 
piled on one of the paper bags, filled a tin pail cover 
with doughnuts, spread a stray newspaper on the 
wash bench and breakfast was ready ! 

“What are we going to drink?” Fred asked. 

“Well,” answered Joe, soberly, “tea is sort of 
womanish, and coffee might make you bilious —let’s 
try cold water!” Bringing out two empty fruit jars, 
he filled them with that wholesome if not exactly 
“warming” beverage. Two paper bags answered for 
plates; the potatoes were done just enough, and 
eaten from their jackets, were not to be despised. 
Salt would have improved them, but the ham helped 
to make that deficiency less apparent. As they drew 
up to the improvised table the same thought struck 
each that it was Thanksgiving morning ! 

“T can’t help thinking,” said Fred, huskily, “of 
the farm, and—” : 

“Don’t talk !” said Joe sharply, “eat your break- 
fast! we’re tramps—just ¢ramps. Be thankful you 
are not frozen or starved.” 

Fred choked back a sob. He was only a boy after 
all, poor fellow, and this was his first Thanksgiving 
away from home. Both were silent for sometime. 
Fred’s theughts persisted in going back to the bright 
New England kitchen, and his last Thanksgiving 

breakfast there. He could see it all, like a picture. 
The yellow painted floor with its braided mats, the 
sun shining across the breakfast table with its coarse, 
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white tablecloth, its steel knives and forks and brown 
and white tableware. There was always chicken pie 
for breakfast on Thanksgiving morning, he remem- 
bered. There by the stove was grandma’s rocker with 
its patchwork cushion, and on the other side, father’s 
big cowhide boots were warming. He always wou/d 
keep them there, no matter what mother said, and 
mother—Fred jumped up suddenly and going into 
the laundry shed bitter tears—the first for many a 
month—over his home memories. 

And that older man, left to his own thoughts at the 
rough breakfast table? What words can describe the 
pictures his memory called up of happier Thanks- 
giving days? 

No humble kitchen with its rustic table service, but 
glitter of silver and perfume of flowers, costly damask 
and priceless china—a gracious presence presiding 
over all. His widowed mother, Heaven help her! 
Was ever mother cursed with such a son? a gambler, 
a fugitive from justice, an outcast forever. “The 
only son of his mother and she a widow.” Ah, happy 
widow of the Bible story, whose son had not dis- 
graced her! 

“It may be too late for me, but I’ll try to save the 
boy,” he thought to himself. ‘“ He shall go back to 
the farm, and in a few years these months of wander- 
ing will seem almost like a dream to him.” 

When Fred reappeared, Joe made no allusion to his 
absence, and they set about the work they had planned 
todo. They piled up the wood neatly, cut up a large 
quantity of kindlings, mended the handle to the 
wood basket, and did various things that had been 
left for the man who came periodically to do odd 
jobs. Then it was time to get dinner, which was a 
repetition of the morning's bill of fare, but the tramps 
were not fastidious and waxed facetious over their 
repast. 

“Will you have dark or light meat?” said Joe with 
the boiled ham before him and the clasp knife in his 
hand. “This,” surveying the ham critically, “is 
the finest turkey I’ve seen for some time! Do let me 
give you a bit of the breast and some stuffing.” 

“I'd rather have a wing!” said Fred with a 
chuckle. 

“No cranberry sauce, thank you,” said Joe, after 
laughing at the picture suggested by Fred’s remark 
of a pig with wings! “I prefer a. roasted apple,” 
helping himself to one of several that Fred had 
roasted by stringing them on a long stiff wire that he 
found among the rubbish. By resting one end on 
the back of the furnace lining, and moving the other 
back and forth, he kept them turning so that they 
roasted evenly without burning. 

After dinner they occupied themselves in making 
plans for the future. The memories of the day had 
stirred the hearts of both, and determined them to 
make a new start. At least, Joe was determined to 
give his young companion one, and mature his own 
plans later. 

There was no shadow of a crime between Fred and 
his home, and his parents were both living. It was 


possible and easy for him to return. With himself 
the case was different. His mother had died, and he 
himself was dead to all of his name and race. But in 
the far west, with a new name, he might have an 
honorable if not a happy career, after years of hard 
work and discouragement. At least he could try. 

“Fred,” he said, “‘we are about eight miles from 
W—, and I’m going to send you with a note to an 
old friend who will help you tc get work. When you 
have earned enough to get some decent clothes and 
pay your fare back to the old farm, you are to go— 
you understand ?” 

“What are you going to do?” said Fred. 

“Never mind about me,” said the other. ‘“ You do 
as I tell you. Its enough for you to know that I’m 
not going to live this way any longer.” 

“But I hate to leave you, Joe,” said the boy. 
“You've been awful good to me since we've been 
together. I'd rather tramp with you and starve than 
live right up to the handle with most folks.” 

Joe looked at him sadly and irresolutely—here was 
his only friend. He never could go back to those of 
former times. He must make a new start among 
new people, if he made one. Perhaps he might fail ; 
it would be up-hill work anyway. Why not keep the 
boy with him? But reason said “No.” He might 
not be able to save himself—he could save the 
other. 

“So you want to stay with me?” he said, and Fred 
brightened instantly. 

“Now,” said Joe. “ Don’t you want to see your 
mother?” Fred nodded. “Well, old fellow I’m 
going to fix it so you can, but you must drop me to 
do it. Its the best thing, the only thing for you. 
You see I can ask for you what I couldn’t for 
myself.” 

On the blank leaf of an old letter which he found 
in the rubbish, he wrote with a lead pencil as follows: 


“ Will you help the bearer to get work at which he can 
earn an honest living, and see that he goes to visit his 
parents when he has a respectable position and has earned 
money enough to clothe himself properly for the visit? I 
ask this in the name of the friendship which once existed 
between us, and to which I forfeited all claim four years 


” 


ago. 

He signed the name which had been his in that 
prosperous time, which he had disgraced and had 
been forced to renounce forever. Folding the shabby 
little note, he addressed it to one of the prominent 
business men of W . Then taking one of the use- 
ful paper bags he wrote a note to leave behind them 
for their involuntary host and hostess: 


“We thank you,” it read, “for your involuntary hos- 
pitality. When we tell you that the quiet ‘ Thanksgiving’ 
which we have passed in your cellar has not only saved us 
from possible death, from cold and hunger, but has given 
us courage to make a new start in life, we feel sure that 
you will not grudge us the food and shelter which you 
would probably have denied us if asked, and not without 
reason. We are only two tramps, but we hope to be men 
with some place in the world, however humble, before 
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another Thanksgiving, and we sign to this the names 
which have served our purpose as tramps and which we 
now drop forever. Gratefully yours, 

‘JOE’ AND ‘FRED.’” 

As Fred read this epistle and signed it in a big 
schoolboy hand, he expressed his admiration for the 
author of it in no stinted terms. “ But it don’t sound 
like no tramp’s letter,” he objected. “The folks ‘Il 
think its a joke.” 

“It won’t seem a joke to find all their ham and 
doughnuts gone, I’m thinking,” said Joe grimly. 

“Well, its a great letter,” said the boy. “ Don’t 
believe old Winters that kept our school at home 
and thought he was some pumpkins, could hold a 
candle to it! Wouldn’t I like to be here when they 
read it?” with a boyish chuckle. 

“Would you, though?” said Joe significantly. 
“Well, I wouldn’t. And now we must have our last 
meal here, and as they would make no use of any- 
thing a tramp left behind him, we may as well take 
the rest of the ham and doughnuts with us.” 

They ate their supper in a thoughtful mood. Then 
Joe tacked his “letter” on the door at the head of 
the cellar stairs, fixed the fire once more, and they 
left the shelter that had meant so much to them to be 
homeless wanderers once more, but not together— 
never more together. Fred’s boyish grief was 
open and violent, Joe’s repressed but none the less 
sincere. 

“ Shan’t I ever see you again Joe? I'll go with you 
now if you'll only let me,” pleaded the boy, but Joe 
refused. “The world is small, after all. You may 
see me again sometime,” he said ; but in his heart he 
knew better. 

Outside the gate they parted. Joe watched the 
ungainly boyish figure till it disappeared in the dark- 
ness, then turned with a heavy sigh and walked off 
in the opposite direction. 

Five years later, the Whitings, who had moved to 
a crude new western city, were one day reminded of 
their “tramp episode,” as they always called it. 

Mrs. Whiting and a lady friend were soliciting sub- 
scriptions for some charity, and Mr. Whiting went 
with them one afternoon and stopped at the office of 
a business acquaintance noted for his benevolence, 
even in a city where open handed giving was the rule 
and not the exception. The gentleman cheerfully 
signed the paper and brought it to the ladies, as he 
was just leaving the office for the night. As the 
signature caught Mrs. Whiting’s eye she gave a start 
and exclaimed, “Why it looks like our tramp’s 
writing!” and then blushed as she realized that her 
remark might sound a trifle uncomplimentary. 

Mr. Whiting laughed and ciosed the carriage door. 
Then, in reply to Mr. Boynton’s inquiring look, he 
said, “Shall I walk a few steps with you and tell you 
our ‘tramp story?’ It is quite like a romance.” As 
he finished, he said, “I don’t mind telling you, Mr. 
Boynton, that there’s apt to be a lump in my throat 
when I think of those poor fellows, and as for my 
wife, I don’t believe there are many nights when she 


doesn’t pray for those two tramps whom we never 
saw, and of whom we know only what is written on a 
brown paper bag which she keeps in her desk.” 

Mr. Boynton paused and lifted his hat reverently. 

“Heaven bless her always, and all women like 
her,” he said. ‘“ Good-night, this is my corner.” 

Mr. Whiting looked after him a moment. “ Queer 
fellow—Boynton—rather abrupt sometimes,” he mut- 
tered, and he, too, went his way. 

As Mr. Boynton sat in his handsome but lonely 
room that night, there was a wistful expression on 
his face as he said to himself, “I wonder if Fred 


went home to the farm!” 
—Julia H. Lincoln, 
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AT THE HELM. 


He who sits at the helm of a publisher's craft, 
Guiding the vessel] this way and that, 

Who knows all about his tonnage and draft, 
Has wisdoin well stored in his hat; 

He who sits at the helm of a journalist ship, 
And holds well the rudder in keeping, 

Who “ watches out ” closely on every trip, 
And is never on duty found sleeping, 


So long as he watches his course and his compass, 
So long as his head keeps its number, 

So long may he pass without heed all the rumpus, 
And for ballast have well-seasoned luniber; 

The man at the helm of an Editor's Chair 
Gets blessings and curses abundant, 

Gets taffy and temper, some fou! and some fair, 
Sandwiched in with nonsense redundant. 


Like the men at the helm of a great ship of state, 
Stand the men at the newspaper wheel, 

As pilots to seekers of fortune and fate, 
To whom we implicitly kneel, 

To whom we bow lowly and with “ holy” words pray, 
That the men at the wheel for the while, 

Will keep the ship’s course in the line of our way, 
And boom us in very best style. 


They who stand at the helm of a newspaper boat, 
And keep a firm hand on the tiller, 

Are those who will keep their vessels afloat, 
And in the Temples of Fame earn a pillar; 

Be they masculine women or womanly men, 
Be the pilot the mistress or master, 

Whoever writes “ Finis ” with unsullied pen, 
Will make port without serious disaster. 


To such welcomes, in port, will be heartily given, 
“ Well done,” and “ Of such isthe Kingdom of Heaven.” 
—John Wentworth. 


Original in Goop 


IT HAS GOT INTO PRINT. 


That freshly picked black walnuts placed where ants 
gather themselves together, will cause them to go without 
standing on the order of their going, but go, never more to 
return, 

That matting should never be washed with anything but 
salt—a pint of salt to half a pailful of water, moderately 
warm. Dry quickly with a soft cloth. Twice during the 
season will probably be sufficient washing for a bedroom, 
but a room much used will require it somewhat oftener. 
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CATECHISING KITTY. 
Ah, Kitty, you’ve slept all the livelong day, 
Arouse for a moment, do. 
Just listen to something I have to say 
And answer me when I’m through; 
Yet you’re but a cat 
And you can’t do that, 
And no one expects you to. 


Say, Kitty, I wish you would tell me, please, 
Now, honest, do you suppose 
Your mistress likes me? If so, just sneeze 
When I tickle your dainty nose. 
That was mean, I’m afraid, 
But I notice it made 
You your secrets—and claws—disclose. 


Now, Kitty, you see that I love her so 
My courage has turned to fear; 
If you think, when I ask her, she’ll not say “ No.” 
Just purr, that’s 2 little Gear. 
Now I’1| stroke your fur, 
And if then you purr, 
do likewise—I'll persevere. 


—Harry B. 
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THE TABLE. 
Its Ethics and Etique%te, Its Appointments and Appurte- 
nancea, Its Dainties and Delicacies. 
ll.—Table Setting and Service. 
AVING secured the most conven- 
ient and attractive dining room 
possible, and the table best 
adapted to the apartment 
and to the occasion, sup- 
posing that a special 
entertainment is to be 
given, the next care of the 
housewife must naturally 
be given to the setting 
and service. These are 
important matters, and 
upon the taste with which 
they are carried out will 
depend the success or 
failure of the occasion. 
If they are exercised only for her own family, the 
same care and thoughtfulness should be exercised 
as when guests are present; though in the former 
case members of the household may be expected to 
excuse any shortcomings or defects, the cause of 
which are known to them. 
TABLE LINENS. 

The fashions in regard to table linen change from 
time to time, and of course those who would be in 
touch with the tastes and fancies of the social world 
must follow with more or less fidelity the variations 
in the customs of the day. For the present, white 
linen is the favorite, and generally speaking a fine 
white cover may be used with propriety, whatever 
else may be the fancy for the hour. Small figures in 
the pattern are always preferable, and cloths and 
napkins of this sort are never out of fashion. Of 


course the napkins should always correspond with 
the cloth. 

It has well been said that on uncolored table linen 
both china and silver are seen to the best advantage. 
A bit of color may be introduced in centerpieces and 
serviettes for the bread plate, and the like. In fact, 
a nice white cloth may well serve as a background 
for as much display—never overstepping the rules of 
good taste—as may be thought desirable or effective. 
In this connection it should be borne in mind that 
the larger and more roomy the table, the more free 
and extended may be the variations from simplicity ; 
while if the table is of modest dimensions, with but 
little spare space, a single spray of flowers, or a 
simple bit of color at the center, may be all that good 
effect will permit. 

A WILTED FLOWER. 


Just here, without attempting to settle the matter 
of flower decorations in general, or to outline the 
proper thing to do on given occasions, there is one 
suggestion which may be pertinently made. If flow- 
ers are to be used at all, either in profusion or but a 
single bloom, nothing should be tolerated which is 
not in a condition of perfect freshness. No degree 
of past excellence will atone for a bedraggled, wilted 
condition. “The rose that all are praising” is not 
the rose whose petals are shrunken and drooping 
from their fellows. The mistress of the house should 
always make sure that the floral decorations of her 
table are in perfect condition. A little attention at 
the proper time may save her from subsequent an- 
noyance or mortification—for there is no pleasure in 
faded flowers ; they give too much the appearance of 
having been used to grace some former occasion, and 
saved over for subsequent service through motives of 
mistaken economy. 

KNIVES AND FORKS. 


In providing the table cutlery, it is true economy 
to get a good article, paying as much as may be nec- 
essary to obtain from the dealer a thorough warrant. 
Cheap knives and forks are dear at any price. The 
metal of which they are made is brittle and worth- 
less; the handles are in keeping, and ready to part 
company with the steel (so called) at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

But the best of table implements must have proper 
care, if they are to be kept in good condition. If the 
blades are of unplated steel they should be thor- 
oughly polished every time they are used. Having 
the proper materials, conveniently kept, it is surpris- 
ing how readily this can be done, and how little of a 
task it will be regarded, after one has acquired the 
habit of doing it. They should be well dried after 
the polishing, and put away in a place where they 
will not be exposed to dampness. A piece of cham- 
ois is excellent for a final rubbing after the polish- 
ing has been completed. If cutlery is to be put 
away for a considerable time, where there is danger 

of rust, it is a good plan to dip the metal portion in 
perfectly fresh melted tallow (lard will answer, if not 
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salted, but is not as good), afterward rolling the 
pieces in canton flannel. The tallow may be readily 
removed when the articles are wanted for use, and 
all danger of rust is obviated. 

For everyday use, among those who cannot afford 
the most costly grades of cutlery, a fine quality of 
steel goods will be found much more satisfactory than 
plated ware. The latter soon becomes worn through 
the plating, when its ragged appearance is closely in 
keeping with that of the faded flowers already con- 
demned. For occasional use, plated cutlery will an- 
swer very well, and if reserved for special occasions 
will enable the owner to make a pleasing display for 
an indefinite time. 


KNIFE AND FORK ETIQUETTE. 


There is, of course, an etiquette of knife and fork, 
which prescribes what shall be used on a given oc- 
casion and for a stated purpose. The principal 
points in this direction are these: For everything 
that must be cut, such as meats, have knives with 
steel blades and ivory handles; fancy knives may 
be used for fish, where they are employed at all; 
but the best authorities prescribe the fork alone for 
use at the fish course. A dessert knife should be of 
silver, as it is not affected by fruit acids, and leaves 
neither stain nor taste upon anything which it cuts. 
Forks and spoons are in all cases to be of silver; the 
two, three and four-tined steel forks of a few 
years since being no longer admitted to cultivated 
society. 

It is almost remarkable that the fork, which is now 
given so large a portion of the work at every feast, 
was but little known previous to the sixteenth 
century, when its use became quite common in 
European countries, though it had casually been 
used by royalty and some of the nobility, as a special 
luxury, for a few centuries previous. Even now, its 
use is by no means common in Turkey, while some 
of the Asiatic nations, including the Chinese, do not 
employ it atall. An amusing story is told of a grand 
Turkish official who, at a diplomatic dinner, ex- 
pressed to a Frenchman his liking for the European 
style of eating. He said he was disgusted with his 
own countrymen, who did not know how to manage 
their forks; and illustrated his own proficiency by 
using his own fork to comb his beard ! 


TABLE CHINA. 


The variety of china from which the housekeeper 
may make her selections at the present time is little 
less than bewildering. There are the English, very 
neat and very complete, at low cost; the Haviland, 
the Doulton, and the Guerin Limoges, each having 
many admirers, while all are of moderate price. The 
Austrian china is richly colored, and while it repre- 
sents somewhat greater value, does not go beyond 
the compass of the ordinary purse. The common 
white table dishes, of all sorts, are now of so excel- 
lent quality and so reasonable in price that the 
humblest table may be neatly and completely equip- 


ped at all times, without serious tax to the family 
funds. 

Some very good suggestions in the matter of table- 
ware are given by a recent writer, who says: “The 
size of the table has something to do with the pat- 
tern of the porcelain, for if the board is large a 
heavier style of ornamentation may be indulged in, 
should one prefer it; but for general use the little 
vines, and the pretty Dresden designs, which are 
reproduced in china of various grades, are far the 
prettiest. A very useful kind of china is plain white, 
with a border of some delicate pattern in gold: but 
this is perishable in the extreme, a few weeks of treat- 
ment with hot soapsuds injuring it beyond repair. 

“In selecting china special attention should be 
paid to articles having handles, such as the covers of 
vegetable dishes, sauceboats, gravy dishes, and the 
like. The handles should not be clumsy and heavy 
—wihich is a noticeable defect in porcelain of English 
manufacture—but neither should they be so frail as 
to cause anxiety whenever they are touched. Empire 
shapes are particularly apt to be spoiled by handles 
which are too heavy or ungraceful to harmonize with 
the body of the article. 

“There should be plates of three sizes for the 
dinner, and the dessert can be served on plates that 
do not match the set. The cups for black coffee may 
likewise be of a different pattern. Finger bowls and 
wineglasses (where the latter are used) form the only 
necessaries in the way of glassware. These should 
always be thin and white, since cut glass is too heavy, 
unless for a small border; but an etched pattern near 
the top has a pretty effect. For bonbon dishes, how- 
ever, one may use cut glass, and small silver tongs 
should lie on the bonbons.”’ 

A SET OF CHINA. 

In buying china it must not be forgotten that each 
separate piece counts one. Thus, a soup ladle, tu- 
reen and cover, with detached tray, counts four; a 
butter dish with cover and removable strainer is 
three; while each cup with its saucer counts two. 
The full set, as ordinarily made up, consists of 155 
pieces. There are a soup tureen, gravy tureen, sauce- 
boat, two pickle dishes, a salad bowl, four covered 
and two uncovered vegetable dishes, five meat dishes, 
eighteen dinner plates, twelve plates each for break- 
fast, tea, soup, preserve, and butter, twelve cups and 
saucers each for tea and for coffee, two comports and 
two cake plates. This assortment does not provide 
bread and butter plates, game or fish services. If 
these are added the set is carried up to something 
like 250 pieces; and this only makes provision at the 
most for a dozen persons, with no allowance for 
breakage. If we are to entertain fifteen or twenty, 
the table crockery would need to consist of perhaps 
400 pieces, or even more. 

SECOND GRADE CHINA. 
There are low-priced sets always to be found in the 
market. They may be of the same pattern and gen- 
eral appearance as those of more than double the 
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price. The uninitiated would find this discrepancy 
difficult to account for, and might suppose that the sel- 
ler of the high-priced article was an extortioner, while 
the low-cost man was a public benefactor. Neither 
supposition would be correct, and often it occurs that 
the man who sells at the lower price makes the most 
in the way of profit. The explanation is this: Dur- 
ing the firing process some pieces become slightly 
warped, many of them in only the slightest degree. 
But this is enough to condemn them for first-class 
goods, and they are set aside, with pieces which have 
some slight imperfection in the decoration, or a trifling 
flaw which only trade experts would detect. It is 
often the case that sets made up from these lots are 
sold by unscrupulous dealers at almost the price of 
perfect goods. But however that may be, the pur- 
chaser could scarcely by the most careful inspection 
discover the difference, and takés pleasure in the pos- 
session of an elegant article. This rule holds good 
equally with fine china and granite-ware. Most of 
the crockery goods offered by “bargain stores,” of 
whatever nature, are of this sort. 


DANGER IN THE CASTER. 


In connection with the fitting of a table, especially 
for the everyday use of the family, there is one 
source of danger which should be considered and 
avoided. Nothing which can by any possibility cor- 
rode, should under any circumstances be used for 
holding condiments or other articles which are liable 
to remain unchanged from meal to meal. Solid 
silver is practically safe, though under certain con- 
ditions it may be affected by chemical action. But 
the cheap plated articles, or those made of cheap 
metal composition, are never reliable. An intelligent 
housewife not long since had occasion to take off the 
metal top of a pretty caster bottle, and was horrified 
to find it lined with a coating of mingled salt and 
verdigris from the metal. Salt is very liable to create 
chemical action of this kind, as it not infrequently is 
contaminated with foreign substances. 


SERVING AND WAITING. 


There are so many beginners in the art of dinner 
giving, and so many little points to have well in hand 
and in mind, that it may not be amiss to give the 
substance of a comprehensive paper’ on serving a 
five-course dinner with a single waiter, recently pub- 
lished. After the various movements have been once 
rehearsed, it will be found that they are simple, and 
everything may be made to go off with the precision 
of clock work, and to the delight of all concerned : 

Just before dinner change the air in the dining 
room, and see that the temperature is at the proper 
degree for comfort. Place cracked ice in all the 
water glasses; also upon the olives and the celery, if 
these are provided. Fill all the carafes with water, 
and then bring on the oysters in their half shells, 
upon cold plates which are smaller than those that 
are already upon the table. An oyster fork should 
be laid at the right side of each plate, with its prongs 


resting upon the edge of the plate and its handle 
crossing and resting upon the knives. This fork is, 
of course, to be removed with the oyster plates. This 
is usually done before the guests take their places. 
Five raw oysters are now offered each guest at the 
beginning of a correctly planned dinner, and formally 
shaped plates for this course have fallen into disuse. 
Half a small lemon or a quarter of a large one should 
be laid at the center of each plate; and since many 
persons like finely grated horse-radish with raw 
oysters or clams, it is customary to provide this con- 
diment also. This should be brought to the table in 
a glass or china cup, set upon a neat little plate, with 
a spoon laid across the top, and may be passed from 
one to another at a table arranged for the service of 
a single waiter. This personal passing also includes 
radishes, olives, celery, salted nuts and other relishes. 


SOUP SERVICE, 


If soup is to follow the oysters, the necessary 
plates should be placed where they will become warm 
before the time to send them to table. After the 
oysters have been eaten the plates must be removed, 
leaving the under ones to receive those containing 
the soup. The pile of soup plates having been set 
before the mistress, the tureen of soup must be placed 
in front of them, and its cover removed to a side 
table. The mistress then ladles the soup into each 
plate, and the waiter, having folded a little napkin 
over her thumb, places the plate upon a tray, carries 


it at once to the right of the person indicated by the 
mistress, and sets it upon the plate already before 
the guest. 

The rules governing the presentation of food by a 


waiter are very simple. When the person served is 
to make no choice, everything is to be carried to his 
right side, and in removing anything from before a 
person at table the waiter should lift it while stand- 
ing at his right side. When the person is in any de- 
gree to help himself, as in taking food from a dish, 
the waiter should carry it to his left side, and should 
hold it very near to or upon the table while the per- 
son serves himself with a fork or spoon, as circum- 
stances may indicate, which should be placed on the 
side of the food next tohim. This permits the free 
use of his right hand in taking the supply. 


SERVING THE ROAST. 


While the guests are busy with the soup, arrange 
the roast upon its platter, bring in the vegetables 
and the gravy boat, and place them upon a side table 
or a butler’s standing tray. Next remove the soup 
plates, one in each hand, and then bring in hot plates 
for the meat. The latter may be placed in front of 
the host, if he occupies a carver’s chair; but if he is 
seated in a chair of ordinary height, set the plates at 
his left side, as he would find it difficult to carve 
gracefully while sitting with the pile of plates directly 
in his way. All skewers must be drawn from the 
roast before it is sent to table, unless they are of 
silver, in which case they may be removed by the 
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carver and laid beside the meat. Be sure that the 
platter for the roast is amply large, and place a gravy 
spoon upon it. 

A rib roast should be so placed upon the table that 
the backbone will be at the right hand of the carver. 
As soon as two or three slices have been cut off, and 
one is laid upon a plate, the waiter, having the thumb- 
napkin in place, should lift the plate and carry it to 
the person designated by the host. The latter will 
take pains to ascertain whether the guest desires his 
meat rare or well done, and in all cases will serve ac- 
cording to the expressed preference of the guest. 

While more meat is being carved, the waiter should 
place upon his tray one vegetable dish and the gravy 
boat, and carry them to the left of the person who 
has been served to meat, placing the vegetable dish 
nearer the edge of the table. After the person has 
helped himself to the vegetable, the tray must be 
drawn nearer to him, in order that the gravy boat may 
be within easyreach. The waiter will then set the 
tray upon the side table, carry another cut of meat 
where the host directs, and follow it with the vege- 
table and gravy as before. As soon as all have been 
helped thus, another vegetable must be passed, also 
upon a tray, and then a third, if there are as many, 
in the same manner. 


AFTER THE MEATS, 


When the meat course is finished, place the carving 
knife and fork and also the gravy spoon securely 
upon the platter, and remove the whole. Then take 
two plates from the table, one in each hand, first 
making sure that the knife and fork are securely laid 
across them, and carry these away. The table having 
been quickly cleared of the meat course, bring in the 
salad, or whatever takes the place of salad, and set it 
according to directions. Also bring in hot or cold 
plates, to suit the nature of the dessert to be served. 
If the salad is to be dressed, set the bowl in front of 
the person who is to officiate, and cold plates between 
it and the center of the table, first drawing forward 
the carving cloth to receive the bowl. Also bring 
the oil and vinegar in little glass cruets placed upon 
a plate or a small silver salver. The salad fork and 
spoon have already been laid at the proper end of 
the table. 

After the salad course the tray cloths should be re- 
moved, but if the hostess is to serve a moist pudding 
that before her will be retained. All eatables except 
fruits and nuts should also be taken away, and the 
table be brushed free from crumbs. Wine in decan- 
ters should be allowed to remain, but all wineglasses 
except those for dessert wines should be removed. 

Before the commencement of the dinner, finger 
bowls should have been filled one-third full of water 
and placed on little doilies on dessert plates, and 
these should now be brought forward. If the dessert 
is to be fruit, nuts or bonbons, the bowls and the 
doilies must be drawn away to the left, the plates 
used, nut-picks and knives being brought to the table 
at this time. If a pudding is to be served, the finger 


bowl and plate must be set at the left side of the 
guest, and the pudding served as the other foods 
have been—set down from the right. 

When everything not needed for dessert has been 
removed, a tray bearing small cups of coffee should 
be brought in and passed about to those who like the 
beverage. Sugarand cream should be placed near 
the hostess, and passed from member to member of 
the company present, each flavoring the coffee to 
taste, the waiter being dismissed. 

These instructions will sufficiently indicate the 
course to be pursued with dinners either more or less 
formal. In the case of a larger number of diners or 
of courses, the force in waiting will need to be in- 
creased, and the labor suitably divided. In all cases 
where several waiters have not been accustomed to 
working together in duties of this sort, it should be 
determined in advance that each understands the 
place she is to fill and just what she is to do, so that 
there may be no conflict or misunderstanding, result- 
ing in annoyance or tedious delays. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley, 
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IT PAYS TO EMBROIDER A FEW PIECES, 


HEN we observe the reverence and tender- 
\W ness with which a relative—perhaps a 
daughter—keeps a piece of needlework 
given to her by mother or aunt we realize that it pays 
to learn the art, and leave a souvenir to our dear ones. 
Then, too, it is a rest from work, real work, household 
every day duties. It is fascinating and we learn to 
love it, and it becomes a pleasure, we look forward 
to it with delight. The flowers blossom and bloom 
under our fingers. It will pay to take a few lessons, 
to learn the modern stitches, and how to shade. 

Another very important lesson to learn is how to 
launder them properly. After learning to put in the 
delicate shades, don’t let a careless washer woman 
wash them out, but launder them at home by putting 
them in a bowl, getting it full of hot rain water and 
making a lather of white soap. Rub them out quickly, 
then rinse, and iron on the wrong side with hot irons 
whiledamp. ‘The result will be perfect pieces. These 
delicate linen pieces stamped for table use are par- 
ticularly exquisite—sea-green fern leaves for the 
middle of the table to set the cut-glass flower bowl 
upon; sprays of clover blossoms with brown-green 
leaves and stems, the clover worked in white silk and 
delicate pink; sprays of sweet briar white roses are 
lovely—pure white are the most chaste and pure look- 
ing for the table and launder best. 

In the long summer days have a piece or two 
started and ready to pick up when company drops 
in, or when spending the day with a friend in the 
country ; every stitch will help along, and you will 
soon be surprised to find yourself with a handsome 
table ornament that you perhaps would not be able 
to buy, and which money could not purchase from you. 

—Sara H. Henton, 
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MARIA WOOD'S TURKEY. 
A Thanksgiving Story. 
N the south Maria Wood’s 
garden looked over into 
Parson Stubbs’ yard. A 
high lattice fence formed 
the dividing line, and 
once there had been a 
gate of communication 
between the two; but for 
years it had been closed, 
a heavy padlock swinging 
from the latch on the in- 
side of the garden. Maria Wood herself carried the 
key. There was scarcely any need of her doing so, 
the lock having long since grown rusty from disuse 
and the passions of the weather. Still she kept it as 
religiously about her person as she kept her bad 
temper. And everybody regarded her temper as 
something to be shunned when its thermometer 
was up. 

Maria had hazel eyes, sandy hair, a ruddy com- 
plexion, and a figure that was a trifle too stout to be 
maidenly. She was not an old woman nor a young 
one, though she had reached the age when the cal- 
culating matrons of the town had ceased to speculate 
upon her matrimonial probabilities. They no longer 
looked upon her as an enviable rival of their daugh- 


ters, and indeed sometimes indulged in almost a phil- 


anthropic throb in her behalf. But this last they did 
quietly among themselves, without her knowledge. 

Once, in years past, the village gossip had run riot 
over what it pleased to phrase Parson Stubbs’ and 
Maria Wood’s flirtation. When of a Sunday, in her 
stylishly made gown and comely hat, she had gone 
to and from church with the parson by her side, they 
had said it was scandalous for a girl of her dignity 
to flirt with a minister of the Gospel, and that men 
were fools to be trapped by a woman’s flattery. Still 
she had continued to go to church, and Parson 
Stubbs to go with her. This went on for three 
years and more until things took a serious as 
pect. People began to look upon her as the future 
Mrs. Stubbs. Then one Sunday, about the middle 
of March—it was just about time for spring bonnets 
to bloom, for Maria had on one—two or three of the 
widows of the church came down the street, smiling 
and nodding approvingly. Maria was walking home 
alone, and Parson Stubbs had joined Matilda Gaites, 
the prettiest girl in the town. 

After that Maria went to another church, two 
blocks further away. Some of the busybodies tried 
to twit her about the change, but she let them under- 
stand that it was none of their affairs in such a way 
that they never bothered her again. One thing, how- 
ever, was peculiar; after that Sunday she was never 
heard to mention the parson’s name. It might have 
been due to an overstock of wisdom on her part, for 
people would have been sure to have magnified and 
distorted her remarks, or that she believed babbling 


brooks ran dry the quickest. At any rate she was 
silent, and neither persuasion, cajolery nor coercion 
would make her talk. 

Of course, their gossip went against her; it gener- 
ally does against the woman. And it was said that 
the parson was more relieved than otherwise over the 
“break.” Whether or not that was so, no one ever 
knew, but certain it was that he kept on going with 
Matilda Gaites, and finally, one Fall, married her; 
though that could not be counted against Maria, for 
so far as marrying goes men are all more or less vic- 
tims to circumstances, and often propose to the girls 
they like or admire the least. 

The day of the wedding, Mrs. Smithers, one of the 
neighbors, went over to Wood’s and found Maria 
locking the gate. 

“What is that for?” she asked. 

Mrs. Smithers had always had an inquisitive turn 
of mind. 

“To keep out dogs and things,” said Maria. 

“Mr. Stubbs has a very bad dog, hasn’t he ?”’ 

“Yes'm,” she answered, briefly. 

“How did you think the bride looked?” 

Maria colored, put the key in her pocket, and said, 
with a neat, even directness : 

**Oh, Mrs. Smithers, we bought such a nice turkey 
to-day!” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Mrs. Smithers, stumped. 

“We bought it for Thanksgiving, but it’s such a 
nice, big one we’ve about decided to keep it to raise 
from.” 

Now, how she expected to raise turkeys in a town 
from one turkey, and that one a gobbler, was a puzzle 
to more than half the population. Still, she doubt- 
less knew her own business best, and she always did 
have a clever head at calculating. Anyhow, Thanks- 
giving came and passed, and the turkey still strutted 
about the garden with the air of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, about the time he fancied he had conquered 
the world. 

That winter, along between the snows somewhere, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Wood died. Then, the next year, 
Parson Stubbs’ wife died. Yet the gare stayed 
locked, and Maria carried the key with the same 
unvaried persistence. 

Since she had been obliged to assume the house- 
hold duties and the responsibilities for the younger 
members of the family, she had had little or no time 
to visit, so had dropped into the habit of being a 
daily drudge. It seemed hard to her that her hands 
should be so full and her life so empty. And when 
she glanced around at the girls of her own age with 
homes and husbands and children of their own she 
wondered why William Stubbs had treated her so 
cruelly. Had any man a right before God and jus- 
tice to make a woman love him and then desert her? 
She asked herself the question, and answered it. 
Then she lifted her head, clenched her hands, and 
her spirit arose a hundred degrees. Children fled 
from her; men shunned her; women respected her. 

The turkey meantime was growing older and older, 
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and as it had never multiplied any she finally decided 
to have it for a Thanksgiving dinner. 

But when she went out into the garden the turkey 
was gone, and there was a considerable hole in the 
fence where the laths had been torn away, and on 
the other side of the fence was Parson Stubbs’ dog 
with a speckled wing in his mouth. 

Well, it did just seem as if Maria Wood had never 
shown any temper before, but had saved it all for 
that occasion. She looked at the dog. Then she 
hunted about until she found the remains of the tur- 
key. Picking them up by the neck, she started 
around the corner for Parson Stubbs’ house. 

He was in the parlor, standing by the window 
with the baby in his arms when she entered. Her 
face was red, her eyes shot electric sparks, her whole 
frame shook like a raging volcano. 

‘*William Stubbs,” she exclaimed, holding up the 
turkey, “look at that! That’s what your old thief of 
a dog has done! We had that fence built, and I put 
the lock and key on the gate, but thieves will steal 
anyway you fix things! And you a parson, too! 
You are both alike, man and dog! There’s no trust- 
ing you! Oh, you needn’t skulk! I know you!” 

The storm of abuse was so voluble that she paused 
for breath. 

“T’m sorry, Miss Maria,” he said, quietly, “that 
my dog has killed your fowl. I’ll try and remedy the 
damage by sending you another.” 

“No, you won’t!” she retorted, quickly. “I 
wouldn’t have it! I don’t want your old turkey or 
anything else you’ve got—so there!” 

He made no reply, and she continued : 

“Standing there with a baby in your arms and a 
sanctimonious look on your face. Oh, yes, I 
know you! You are both alike, man and dog!” 

He took her words with the obstinacy of a man 
not willing to be aroused to anger. Then he spoke 
in a steady, slow voice : 

“Tt’s never wise for a person to talk at random 
like that. You might say something you will be 
sorry for afterwards.” 

“Sorry for afterwards!” she threw out. “Sorry 
for afterwards! If you mean to say I’m sorry 
you married Matilda Gaites, why I just ain’t, and 
—and—” 

He came and stood by her. 

“Matilda Gaites was my wife,” he said. “She's 
dead now. Let her rest—won’t you? Don’t let’s 
talk of the past. Let's be friends, Miss Maria.” 

His manner was kind and gentle. As Maria 
listened she recalled the day she had, after some 
foolish quarrel, left him high and dry on the pave- 
ment outside the church, and how Matilda Gaites 
had joined him. Afterward all the other past occur- 
rences came before her, and she drew away, the tur- 
key in her hands. 

The baby held out its arms. She did not notice it. 
Parson Stubbs gazed at her and drew his sleeve 
across his eyes. His voice sank to almost a whisper. 
“Take it, Maria, won’t you?” he asked. “Take 


the little one, and be a mother to it. You know how 
I teel. Won’t you be it’s mother for me?” 

Then the sight of that baby, and the fact that it 
belonged to William Stubbs, melted Maria. Tears 
came into her eyes. She sat down for awhile in the 
rocking-chair with her apron up to her face. Pres- 
ently she reached out her arms and took the baby. 

“T’ll do my best,” she promised. 

And she did. 

But the neighbors have always said if it had not 
been for that Thanksgiving turkey, Maria Wood and 
William Stubbs, parson though he was, would never 
have come together again. 

—Frances S. Vers. 
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AN AUTUMNAL SUNSET. 


The sun sank below the horizon, 
Fast fading away from sight; 
No longer the hills and valleys 
Were bathed in its golden light. 
But over the western heavens 
Extended a golden glow, 
And marked with the richest splendor 
The spot where the sun sank low. 


Above tiny cloudlets were floating, 
All daintily tipped with gold; 

And still farther up the zenith, 
Clouds, darker and heavier rolled. 


Around me, the glories of autumn 
Beginning to fade and die; 

Above, clouds majestically lovely 
Against the serene, blue sky. 


I stood and looked at the heavens 
As nature grew hushed and still, 
And shadows of evening were gath'ring 
And creeping o’er vale and hill. 
I thought of the day that was slipping 
Back into the silent past, 
Returning to Him who sent it, 
Sublimely crowned at last. 
I saw how the deepest of wisdom 
Our journey through life has planned; 
How even the clouds that beset us 
Are sent from our Father's hand. 
Methought should I live to life’s autumn, 
Sweet spring and bright summer past, 
I would such a glorious sunset 
Might be my portion at last. 
And so as I looked at the heavens 
And thought of the sterms to come, 
I asked for enough clouds to lead me 
Just sweetly and safely home. 
—A. B.C. 
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IT HAS GOT INTO PRINT 

That cheese, wrapped in a cloth which has been wet in 
vinegar, and then wrung as dry as possible, will retain its 
moisture and freshness, and will not mold, if put into a 
paper bag, and kept in a cool place. 

That oil that has soaked into a carpet may be taken out 
by laying a thick piece of blotting paper over it, and 
pressing with a hot flatiron, if necessary, repeating the 
operation with a fresh piece of paper each time. 
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ECONOMICAL WAYS OF COOKING MEAT. 
With a Quartet of Practical Recipes. 

HERE are varied possibilities in a 
shank of beef. Selecta nice, fresh 
shank, that will weigh from eight 
to ten pounds, and should cost only 
about thirty cents. Have it sawed 
in two or three places, then wash 
thoroughly, trimming off all gristle 
and skin, put into a large kettle 

of cold water and let it heat gradually. Skim before 

it begins to boil, and occasionally afterward as the 
scum rises. Then when the fat rises, dip that off witha 
large spoon. This fat will be nice to use in many ways. 

Water should be added two or three times at least. 

Boil the meat five or six hours, or until it will drop 

from the bones. Then it may be made into 

Beef Loaf. 

Take the meat up ina large dish, remove all the bones 
and gristle, and chop the meat, but not very fine. Pour 
the broth out of the kettle, strain it, and return it to the 
kettle again. Add the chopped meat, and salt and pepper 
to season it rather high. Two tablespoonfuls of salt and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, and the same 
of black pepper, is about right, but it is best to add it 
gradually in order not to get it over-seasoned. Stir often, 
when it boils, letting it cook slowly until very thick. Pour 
out into dishes, or tins—broad tins answer nicely—and set 
it away to cool. When cold, it will turn out into a solid 
cake, smooth and jelly-like in appearance, and should be 
cut in thin slices with a sharp knife. Veal is delicious 
prepared in the same way. In cold weather it will keep 
for two weeks. As this makes quite a large quantity, only 
a part of it may be cooked, leaving out a part of the broth, 
which will make the foundation for a most excellent soup, 
or can be used as stock in cooking the remainder of the 
meat. Then put back in the kettle what will make one 
tinful, which is about one-third of the whole amount. 
What remains will make a nice dish of— 

Escalloped Meat. 

Season the meat with pepper and salt, and for every 
pint of meat use one-half cupful of gravy and a heaping 
teacupful of bread or cracker crumbs. Prepare much as 
you would oysters. Puta layer of the meat into the dish, 
then gravy, then a thin layer of crumbs, and so on until 
the dish is full. The last layer should be a thick one of 
crumbs. Bake ina hot oven fifteen or twenty minutes. 
If beef is used, it may be necessary to_add a little more 
water, while it is in the oven, as it is better to be quite 
moist when done. 

Or there can be made from the juices a nice— 

Beef Stew. 

Have two tablespoonfuls of the fat, which was dipped 
from the boiling shank in the frying pan, very hot. In 
this, fry one onion, sliced thin, two slices of turnip, and the 
same of carrot, if the flavor is relished. When well 
browned add the juices of meat, dredged with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and one quart of stock or water, and 
let them all simmer on the back of the range for two 
hours, adding salt and pepper to the taste. Twenty min- 
utes before it is wanted move the pan to the front of the 
stove, and slice in two or three potatoes. The fried veg- 
etables will greatly improve the flavor of the stew. 

Or the nicer pieces of the shank can be used for— 


Sliced Fried Beef. 

Cut the slices about one-fourth of an inch thick, and 
have a little fat in the frying pan very hot, and brown 
quickly on each side, seasoning well with salt and pepper. 
Serve atonce. Corned beef is excellent fried in this way, 
and is a nice way of utilizing the remnants that are left 
after a boiled dinner. 

&. 
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New England’s hills are bleak and bare 
Beneath November’s frown, 

And from her trees the last brown leaf, 
Has drifted sadly down; 

They stand like sturdy sentinels, 
The autumn blasts defy, 

Each twig in graceful outline 
Against the sombre sky. 


Afar and near we list in vain 
For throb of song bird’s lay, 
Alone of all our feathered friends 
The sparrow holds bis sway. 
A solemn hush is in the air 
(The brooding of the storm), 
But high within the farmhouse old 
The ruddy fire burns warm. 


An aged man before the blaze 
Dreams of the days of yore, 
Once more he hears the pattering feet 
Upon the well-worn floor ; 
Once more the low-ceiled room is filled 
With shouts of childish mirth— 
Those were to him of pilgrimage 
The happiest days on earth. 


Yet from the past a shadow steals, 
A head is on his breast 

That long ago beneath the turf 
Was laid to dreamless rest. 

A clinging arm about his neck, 
The glint of golden curls, 

And baby lips that lie apart 
Revealing precious pear!s. 


The vision passes with a sigh, 
This is Thanksgiving day, 
And from his brow the look of pain 
Has faded quite away. 
For from the north, the east, the west, 
Where’er their feet may roam, 
From city and from hamlet 
The children gather home 


The smiling good wife to and fro 
On household cares intent, 

Upon the browning turkey 
Her anxious gaze is bent. 

The pumpkin pies beneath her care 
Are turning golden brown, 

The orchard, for the holiday, 
Has shook its fruitage down. 


With preparations all complete, 
Sincerely they rejoice 
And offer up a tribute 
With thankful heart and voice. 
And eagerly they wait the hour 
When, where’er they may roam, 
Within the dear old farmhouse 


The children gather home. : 
—Clara Pierce. 
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FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 
By Way of Encouragement and Entertainment. 


=S|APPY the daughter who has been 
trained by her mother to take her 
share in all the various work of the 
house. Such a young woman enters 
a home of her own with no misgiv- 
ings, and is able to enjoy her first 
SIs years of married life, as she ought 
‘ by right to do. For it is true that 
romance alone is very poor provision, 
and that for the comfort of man, the hungry sinner, 
(and woman too, for that matter,) 
“ Since Eve ate apples, much depends on dinners.” 


No woman should be willing to settle into a mere 
household drudge, but should resolutely set herself 
to master her work instead of allowing it to master 
her. It can be done, though there will come ex- 
ceptional days, which will seem to set all rules and 


methods at defiance ; but exceptions prove all rules. 


When one has learned to bear these days cheerfully 
and patiently, she has taken a long step toward 
good management. 

In a general way it is best to wash on Monday, 
iron on Tuesday, do all sorts of work, mending, bak- 
ing, and the thousand and one little things which are 
always coming up to be attended to, on Wednesday, 
sweep, dust and regulate up stairs on Thursday, down 
stairs on Friday, bake and clean on Saturday and 
rest, soul and body, on Sunday. 

But do not make these rules as unalterable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. If, for instance the 
rain iscoming down in torrents Monday morning, with 
no prospect of cessation, put the washing off till Tues- 
day, and, do about the usual Wednesday work, and 
so on through all the week. Order and method are 
admirable; there is much satisfaction in knowing 
what one has to do, and about the time it will take to 
do it. Plans can then be made accordingly, and nine 
times out of ten can be carried out. On the ex- 
ceptional day, one may get up with the headache or 
some other misery, the baby may—in fact, usually 
does—take that day to fret ; breakfast will be late to 
start on, and callers are sure to come; it will seem, 
before night, as if heaven and earth had conspired 
for the production of wretchedness, and the poor 
housekeeper finally drops into bed at night feeling 
as if marriage and babies, housekeeping and home 
making are delusions and snares; that success can 
never be attained. There will be vain wishing to be 
at home with mother. 

You will toss and turn, and worry about the neg- 
lected work of to-day, and the accumulated work of 
to-morrow, and the next day and the day after! But 
at last you will drop asleep, the night will pass, the 
baby will waken you with soft little gurgles and coo- 
ing; “John” will come and kiss you tenderly, and 
ask if the headache is gone, and you will wonder how 
you could have felt so discouraged, and you will 


know that dear as the old home and the mother were, 
and are yet, that after all you could not leave John 
and the baby to go back tothem. You jump up and 
work with new courage and energy, and it is wonder- 
ful how difficulties will vanish, and “things” get 
themselves done! 

It is courage, cheerfulness and perseverance that 
win ; it is only one day at a time, that has to be en- 
countered, and every one of these days of youth is 
a golden treasure. Every day of baby’s little life is 
a blessing—one can never know what a blessing— 
till it is gone, as go it must. Possibly it will be hid- 
den, alas! beneath the coffin lid, but surely and 
swiftly, ¢ime is taking it, and soon it will be young 
men and women only, that will be calling you 
“mother.” Discouragement and gloominess are 
things to be avoided like the pestilence ; cheerful- 
ness and merriment are qualities to cultivate. Be- 
fore them annoyances will disappear, like dew before 
the sun. A happy disposition is a fortune in itself. 
If you have it not, it can be attained. “ It will not 
do the work,” you say, perhaps. It will go a long 
way toward it, as a faithful test will prove. It is 
no particular credit for one to manage well when 
everything goes right. The great thing is to be able 
to surmount obstacles, and provide for emergencies 
as they occur. ‘Try as she will, the young house- 
keeper cannot, at once, keep house like her mother, 
or some other model she may have in view; age 
and experience produce results, which youth and 
inexperience cannot, in the nature of things, 
accomplish. 

Be patient, however. This time is coming to you, 
but there are compensations in all things. You have 
now your beautiful, hopeful youth, your little chil- 
dren, with their innocent sweetness, your joyful antici- 
pations for their future, and your own. Enjoy and 
cherish them while you can, for they come but once. 

—Mrs. I. W. Blake. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

465. Brushing the hair briskly each night. 

466. Warm borax water, for dandruff. 

467. Onion rubbed on the scalp for the hair. 

468. For the hair a tea made of garden box, strained 
and added to one and one-half ounces of lavender water. 

469. A morning hand-bath in cold, salt water. 

470. Pumice stone, for stained hands. 

471. For the complexion, the milk of fresh, grated 
cocoanut. 

472. For sunburn, the white of one egg and the juice 
of one lemon heated together. 

473. For an oily skin, a little camphor in the wash- 
water. 

474. After peeling onions, rubbing the hands with a 
stick of celery. 

47§- To cool the face, bathe it with hot water. 


T ain next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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Original in Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOSPITALITY IN SPANISH-AMERICA, 
After an Earthquake. 

OR awhile I did not know pre- 
cisely what I should do. Hotel 
life was expensive, sad, and 
unsatisfactory. My room was 
surely not more than large 
enough to “swing a cat in,” as 
an English friend compassion- 
ately remarked after peeping 
in one afternoon. The hotel 
parlor was all in ruins from 
the great earthquake shock 
that had come during the feast 
days, and if one had callers 
they must be received in one’s private apartment. 
This became monotonous after a time. 

One evening, when six sat on the bed, two in the 
two chairs, three on each trunk and three on the 
table, 1 concluded that even the most informal recep- 
tion conducted under such space difficulties was 
hardly as agreeable as might be for host or guests. 
Now the people of Spanish-America are all wonder- 
fully hospitable. They say “Come home with us, and 
stay.” Many have calummiated them by saying they 
do not mean this. But I believe they do mean it, 
and that they do want those invited to come. The 
reasons for believing this would take too long to ex- 
plain—but they are solid ones. However, the earth- 
quake had upset everything. Everyone, nearly, was 
sleeping out of doors in tents, fearful of another 
shock, which would rattle the heavy tiles down and 
crush any one beneath. So it happened that I did 
not at once find quarters. At length, however, came 
my chance It was to go and dwell with some friends 
who had found a safe house about a mile from town 
in a lovely location. There was a long, long porch, 
brick floored, tile roofed, running around three sides 
of the building. In the front porch we had ham- 
mocks and rocking-chairs. In the porch on the west 
we took our early coffee, our midday breakfast, our 
dinner at five, our chocolate and biscuits at eight. 
From any side one looked out upon a magnificent 
panorama of mountain scenery, fields of coffee, 
orange trees heavily laden, a garden of roses, jas- 
mine, geranium, myrtle, grapevines, and mulberry 
trees beyond for the silkworms to thrive upon. Far 
in the distance, the violet or sapphire, or mauve- 
tinted mists and clouds upon the mountain tops. 
Overhead, the eternal azure of eternal springtime. 
Birds singing in the bushes; the cacique, the jil- 
guero, the mocking bird. With such sights and 
sounds, such pure, free life in the pure, free open 
air, I said to myself, one cannot help but grow strong 
and well, mentally and physically. Then I inspected 
my room. It was empty, and the walls very bad 
looking; the paper was all torn off. Indeed, the 
papering never had been a success, The ceiling was 
good ; it was of wood, nicely finished and painted 
white. I decided to “do up” the apartment in the 


daintiest fashion. I hunted all through the shops 
and found some pink sateen—a lovely rose-pink. Of 
this it took about eighty yards. I measured the 
walls with care, and sewed the breadths on the fam- 
ily sewing machine. I said to Dojia Julia (the lady 
of the house) that we would not let Don Ricardo 
(her husband) know anything about it until it was all 
done. We would surprise him. So we hung the 
walls with rose-pink and stretched this tight. We 
put a border of cream-colored sateen, half a yard 
wide, around the top. For the window I had fortu- 
nately brought some cream-colored curtains from the 
United States. These were looped back with pink 
satin ribbon. The bed was an inoffensive little iron 
one. I hada pink and cream eider-down coverlet 
for this; pink pillow cases and cream lace over. 
There was no closet in the room. I had a shelf made 
at one end, painted the top of this brown, and thus 
gained a mantel, which I hung pink curtains from, 
and beneath which I placed hooks for my clothing. 
The floor I painted brown, and covered with fefates, 
mats woven of straw, very bright, dainty and cleanly. 
I chose the mirror to havea gilt frame. Furniture in 
this region is extremely expensive. Therefore, a 
hammock, one rocking-chair, a large table on which 
to write and one upright chair comprised about all I 
could afford. But these arranged, und with vases of 
roses, gardenias and jasmine to brighten and freshen 
the atmosphere, and with the delicious morning sun 
peeping through my Turcoman curtains, I feel that 
nowhere on earth is there a little room furnished as 
cheaply and yet daintily, and inhabited by a human 
being more contented and delighted with life, than is 
this room, in the eternal summer land of the Cordil- 
leras—five thousand feet above the sea, where dwells 
Yours sincerely, 
—C. L. Charles. 
P. S.—Don Ricardo was surprised. 
“ Caramba /” he exclaimed. This is fine.” 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 

Women forgive injuries, but never forget slights.—T. C. 
Haliburton. 

The merest trifles will affect the mind of a woman.— 
Titus Livius. 

An honest woman is the one we fear to compromise.— 
Honoré de Balzac. 

A fan is indispensable to a woman who can no longer 
blush.—Anonymous. 

Men say knowledge is power; women think dress is 
power.—Frederick Sheldon. 

Mothers are the only goddesses in whom the whole 
world believes.—Anonymous. 

Women, cats, and birds are the creatures that waste 
most time on their toilets.—Charles Nodier. 

Men say more evil of women than they think; it is the 
contrary, with women toward men.—S. Dubay. 

The woman who throws herself at a man’s head will 
soon find her place at his feet.—Louis Claude Joseph 
Desnoyers. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serial 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Dally and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Time, 


Wait for the morning! Ah! we wait, indeed, 
For daylight, we who toss about through stress 
Of vacant armed desires and emptiness 
Of all the warm, warm touches that we need, 
And the warm kisses upon which we feed 
Our famished lips in fancy! May God bless 
The starved lips of us with but one caress 
Warm as the yearning blood our poor hearts bleed ! 
. .- A wild prayer!—bite thy pillow, praying so— 
Toss this side, and whirl that, and moan for dawn, 
Let the clock’s signals dribble out their woe, 
And Time be drained of sorrow! Long ago 
We heard the crowing cock, with answer drawn, 
As hoarsely sad at throat as sobs . . . Pray on! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


The Now THAT THE VACATION SEASON is 
Summer “over and gone,” and the people are all 
Home. back at their winter dwelling places again, 
it would be interesting to make a com- 

parison of the motives which influenced the selec- 
tion of summer resorts. One city mistress, in refer- 
ring to the matter, declared that herself and family 
had rented a particular house in the country because 
there was back of it an old, neglected garden, say- 
ing: “One can have no idea of the happy surprises 
it has given us. Grass and shrubs have invaded the 
walks, and the various flowers which once had been 
confined in their own plots have mingled in charming 
confusion. There was no hoeing or weeding to be 
done. We just let everything grow as it willed. We 
first had hundreds of daffodils and many other early 
flowers. Fully ten kinds of shrubs have added their 
wealth of bloom in succession. The children gath- 
ered strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries that 
ran wild. The peonies were our greatest pride. 
They were double and single, and included all shades 
from deep red to the purest white. A display of gay 
irises followed the peonies. Then there were roses, 
pineapple shrubs, and all manner of old-fashioned 
perennials. The vegetation in the place has become 
so thick now that no one except the children tries to 


penetrate it. But from our windows we catch the 
blaze of hollyhocks and sunflowers, and see the 
trumpet vines hanging out their flowers in the 
branches of an apple tree. An old woman, they tell 
me, who was dear to all the neighborhood once 
tended the garden with her own hands.” 


VICE IS CONTAGIOUS, and there is no trusting the sound 
and the sick together.—Seneca. 

©} 
November FROM THE RARE, ripened delights of 

Days. October to the drear and foreboding 

chill of November, the transition is 
much too marked to be pleasing to the casual ob- 
server. We are quite too apt to sense the impend- 
ing gloom of storm and bareness, rather than the 
more bright and cheerful features whicha true phil- 
osophy would call up for inspiration and animation. 
Not everything connected with November is chill 
and drear by any means. It has its delights and its 
enjoyable features, if only one will look for them, 
and recognize them when found. 

The blind author, Robinson, whose choice thoughts 
have heretofore been reproduced in this column, 
recognizes this fact, and unreservedly declares that 
“not all November days are dreary. Now the sun 
shines warm from the steel-blue sky, its eager rays 
devour the rime close on the heels of the retreating 
shadows, and the north wind sleeps. The voice of 
the brimming stream falls to an even, softer cadence, 
like the murmur of pine forests swept by the light 
touch of a steady breeze. 

“Then the wind breathes softly from the south, 
and there drifts with it from warmer realms, or arises 
at its touch from the earth about us, or falls from the 
atmosphere of Heaven itself, not smoke, nor haze, 
but something more ethereal than these; a visible 
air, balmy with odors of ripeness as the breath of 
June with perfume of flowers. It pervades earth and 
sky, which melt together in it, till the bounds of 
neither are discernible, and blends all objects in the 
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landscape beyond the near foreground, till nothing 
is distinct but some golden gleam of sunlit water, 
bright as the orb that shines upon it. Flocks of the 
migrating geese linger upon the stubble fields, and 
some laggard crows flap lazily athwart the sky or 
perch contented upon the naked treetops as if they 
cared to seek no clime more genial. The brief 
heavenly beauteousness of Indian summer has fallen 
upon the earth, a few tranquil days of ethereal mild- 
ness dropped into the sullen or turbulent border of 
winter. 

“In November days, as in all others, the woods 
are beautiful to the lover of nature and to the sports- 
man who in their love finds the finer flavor of his 
pastime. Every marking of the gray trunks, each 
moss-patch and scale of lichen on them, is shown 
more distinctly now in the intercepted light, and the 
delicate tracery of the bare’ branches and their netted 
shadows on the rumpled carpet of the forest floor 
have a beauty as distinctive as the fullness of green 
or frost-tinted leafage and its silhouette of shade. 

“ No blossom is left in woods or fields, save where 
in the one the witch-hazel unfolds its unseasonable 
flowers, yellow beneath cold skies, or a pink blossom 
of herb-robert holds out with modest bravery in a 
sheltered cranny of the rocks; and where in the 
other, the ghostly bloom of everlasting rustles above 
the leafless stalks in the wind-swept pastures. There 
are brighter flashes of color in the somber woods 
where the red winterberries shine on their leafless 
stems and the orange and scarlet clusters of the 
twining bittersweet light up the gray trellis of the 
vagrant climber.” 

THE DIFFERENCE between old people and young people 
is that old people have lost their enthusiasm. So long as 
a man keeps his enthusiasm he can never be old, no mat- 
ter how many his years. 

¢ 


Hanging DISCUSSING THE SUBJECT of high art in 
the picture hanging, in the home, a writer in 
Pictures. one of the New York journals asks: Do 
you remember the time when every well 
regulated parlor wall showed pictures arranged in 
solemn trios, a large one in the center of each group 
flanked by two smaller ones? How the good people 
who hung their works of art in that style a genera- 
tion ago would stare at the medley arrangement of 
modern pictures! They would regard the high art 
irregularity as nothing less than absurd and crazy. 
High art in picture hanging requires an arrange- 
ment which at first seems as purposeless as that of 
the pieces in a crazy quilt, but which study shows to 
be scientifically proper. Size and symmetry of 
framing are no longer the sole tests of the fitness of 
pictures to be hung together. Nowadays each photo- 
graph, engraving, or whatever it is, is placed where 
the light will fall upon it in the way best calculated 
to bring out the lights in the picture. There is one 
hallway in Thirty-fifth street where the wall above 
the wainscoting is literally covered with etchings, 


arranged with very little regard for size or subject, 
but producing a charming effect because of the 
happy way in which the lights strike them, 

Pictures should not be hung so high that the neck 
of the observer will be of necessity craned into stiff- 
nes in order to view them. Large pictures, with well 
defined figures or scenes may be hung higher than 
small ones which require close scrutiny to define 
them. Oil paintings should not be hung in close 
proximity to colorless prints or photographs. The 
rich effects of the colored picture will detract from 
the charm of the others. For the same reason oils 
and water colors should not be placed together, as 
the lighter and less gorgeous coloring of the latter 
will suffer by comparison with the former. In these 
enlightened days gilt frames, heavy with leaves and 
flowers, are distinctly “out.” Small frames of neu- 
tral colors are considered in much better taste, 
because they do not detract from the beauty of the 
picture. 

+++ + 

AS UNTO THE Bow the cord is, so unto the man is 
woman. Though she bends him, she obeys him; though 
she draws him, yet she follows.— Hiawatha. 

¢ 


Adieu Is THERE NOT FOOD FOR THOUGHT— 
the careful, far-reaching thought—in this 
Home Life. little story, which is given bodily with- 
out comment? A large, railway oper- 
ator in Pittsburgh, who takes a keen interest in social 
questions, has in his employ many engineers and 
clerks whose annual salaries range below twelve hun- 
dred dollars. Eight of these men married American 
girls within the last two years, and in every case the 
young wife insisted upon boarding, and refused to 
keep house. The employer, anxious to discover 
whether this singular indifference to home life was 
general, stated the case to the president of a working- 
women’s guild in Philadelphia numbering over a 
thousand members, asking for the opinion of the 
members of the guild on the subject. 

The girls belonging to this guild all earn their own 
living, as typewriters, shop women, dressmakers, 
sewing girls, by hard and often ill-paid work. They 
are a class of girls whom one would naturally expect 
to look forward eagerly to the happiness of a little 
home all their own. Very few of them, however, 
were in favor of it. The others preferred the board- 
ing house. One very reluctantly “ was willing to try 
to learn the new and difficult trade of housekeeping.” 
The second, a saleswoman, described the gay inter- 
course of a crowded shop, and the “prison-like 
monotony” of a house in which there were only a 
husband, wife and children. A third declared the 
solitude of a home only fit for a woman to “die 
away in.” 

To others the home life was “deadly dullness,” 
“cheerless drudgery” or “the unmixed society of 
dust and dishpans, brooms and sewing basket, and 
all the horrid rest of it.” They invariably compared 
the gay bustle of a store, or the chance afforded to 
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typewriters, women reporters, or other working- 
women to “see something of the world” to the “in- 
tolerable routine” of the life of a housekeeper. Not 
one of the objectors seemed to perceive behind the 
drudgery of a wife and mother the love and aim 
which make it divine. Thirty years ago a struggle 
was properly made to open new careers of work to 
women, by which they might live. But can it be that 
success in this work has blinded them to the highest 
purpose of a woman’s life? 
+ + + 
Sweethearts and Wives. 
If sweethearts were sweethearts always, 
Whether as maid or wife, 
No drop would be half so pleasant 
In the mingled draught of life. 
But the sweetheart has smiles and blushes, 
When the wife has frowns and sighs, 
And the wife’s have a wrathful glitter 
For the glow of the sweetheart’s eyes. 
If lovers were lovers always, 
The same to sweetheart and wife, 
Who would change for a future of Eden, 
The joys of this checkered life? 
But husbands grow grave and silent, 
And care on the anxious brow 
Oft replaces the sunshine that perished 
With the words of the marriage vow. 
Happy is he whose sweetheart 
Is wife and sweetheart still ; 
Whose voice, as of old, can charm him; 
Whose kiss, as of old, can thrill. 
Who has plucked the rose to find ever 
Its beauty and fragrance increase, 
As the flush of passion is mellowed 
In love’s unmeasured peace. 
Who sees in the step a lightness; 
Who finds in the form a grace; 
Who reads an unaltered brightness 
In the witchery of the face. 


The Dirty SPEAI-ING OF THE danger of incurring 
lloney contagious disease, it must be admitted 
Scare. that not all of the specious claims which 

are put forth by the “experts” prove 
well founded when investigated by the man who 
builds upon fact in distinction from theory. As 
against the claims recently made by these experts 
that untold millions of microbes, of a malignant and 
deadly character, lurked in the dirty paper currency 
of our country, the declarations of the United States 
treasury officials may well be taken as authoritative ; 
and in case this currency, whether dirty or clean, be- 
comes a bit more lively in its circulation than has 
been the case for the past few years, these facts will 
be of interest: There is no place in the world where 
more dirty paper money is handled from day to day 
than in the national bank redemption division of the 
treasury department. There are in existence some 

3.500 national banks, each of which has outstanding 

bank notes ranging in amount from $10,000 or $12,000 


passes through the hands of the men and women em- 
ployed in the national bank redemption division. 
This office has been in existence now for about thirty 
years. There are employed in the division some- 
where about twenty-five girls and women. They 
handle “untold millions” of bills in the course of a 
year, and if there was any danger from contagious 
and infectious diseases in old bank notes it would 
seem as though this would be the place to find symp- 
toms. Yet Mr. Rogers, who has been chief of the di- 
vision for ten years, and who has been connected 
with it since it was organized, assured the correspond- 
ent that there has never been a case of infectious or 
contagious disease contracted by one of the em- 
ployes of his office. Every one of them handles the 
bills sent in for redemption. They are counted and 
sorted time after time. They are the dirtiest speci- 
mens of money to be found in the country. 

DimPLEs (examining her new Christmas doll): “ Buddy, 
how do you s’pose Santa Claus got pieces just like mam- 
ma’s wrapper to make dollie’s dress ?” 

Buddy: “I don’t know, ‘less maybe Mrs. Santa Claus 
buys remnants.”—Harper’s Young People. 

+ + 
Greenery THE OLD-TIME city mansion, in the 
in the crowded portions of New York, is cer- 

City. tainly shut off pretty effectually from the 

brightness and greeness of the country ; 
yet it is quite possible to introduce to the city life 
features transplanted directly from the fields and the 
forests. This is illustrated in the case of a side 
window in an old-fashioned mansion not so far from 
Washington Square, which is framed inside with a 
soft mass of feathery green. Life seems not to be so 
hurried in that part of the city as in many other parts 
of this crowded island. Here one finds old-time 
mansions of plain exterior, with interiors so roomy as 
to dwarf the average house of the millionaire in upper 
New York. One must be hurried indeed, to walk 
through this part of the city without pausing now and 
then to gaze at the substantial looking houses that 
were formerly, and in some instances are to-day, the 
homes of the older families of the town. This 
window framed with feathery green is a private 
botanical school, but its owner would give forth a 
merry laugh if it was so called in her presence. 

Save the plants in the window, there is nothing 
botanical about the room, of which this glass work is 
one of the eyes. The room is a bedroom filled with 
charmingly quaint, old-fashioned furniture at least a 
century old. There is a bedstead of mahogany, with 
tall, slender posts, and a headboard elaborately 
carved. The legs of the bedstead are partially hid- 
den by some soft white material, and delicate drap- 
eries of dotted muslin are suspended from the four 
posts. There is just enough of this to give the pretty 
effect of curtains without in the least obstructing th: 
circulation of air. In the room is a big mahogany 
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bureau with a curved front and carved feet, an 
ancient brass-handled desk, with many pigeon holes, 
a spindle-legged stand, with an old-fashioned sampler 
hanging beside it, a brass warming pan beside the 
bed, and brass firedogs in the fireplace. The dark 
floor is polished, and a few rugs are placed here 
and there. 

Only privileged visitors see this room from the 
inside, or its owner, and it is a privilege to see both, 
and particularly the latter. She might be a prim 
spinster of years somewhat in keeping with the 
stately furniture, but, instead, the little lady who calls 
the room home, is round and rosy, and has just laid 
aside her graduation gown. It is in connection with 
the graduation gown that the window greenery comes 
in. It appears that this particular young lady, though 
she had completed her studies according to the pre- 
scribed course, had no especially pleasing memories 
of her educational days, save only of the botanical 
excursions in which she had shared, and which she 
had enjoyed to the full. As she could no longer go 
upon exploring tours, she brought the greenery to 
her city home, and in the light of the single window, 
which she could call her own, continued the study 
and observation and love which had become a part 
of her nature. 

~+ + + + 

HEAD OF FIRM—Have you had any experience with 
double entry ? 

Prospective Bookkeeper—I should say so! I’ve been 
shipping clerk for one of the largest houses in the trade. 

Head of Firm—But you didn’t learn anything about 
double entry, did you? 

Prospective Bookkeeper—Certainly, sir. When the 
goods were shipped I made one entry, and when they were 
returned I made another. Ain’t that double entry ? 


Use the 
English 
Language. 


CAN ANY ONE TELL why our writers 
on culinary matters are so fond of show- 
ering their articles, recipes and menus, 
with French names, phrases and words? 
At the best these are but indifferently understood by 
the majority—and a very large majority—of readers. 
They carry no meaning which may not be equally 
well given in plain English; even if that were the 
case, our language could easily adopt as many words 
as were necessary to supply the deficiency. A recent 
writer, wishing to make the matter as plain for her 
readers as possible, prefaced her recipes with the ex- 
planation that “ any article spoken of as being ‘sauté,’ 
means that it is ‘stewed.’”” What earthly point is 
gained by speaking of stewed tomatoes as “ fomates 
sautés,” for instance, does not appear to the ordinary 
intellect; and so of the entire list. Not long since a 
brave and sensible woman sent out a housekeeper’s 
book, of marked excellence and value. It had a mul- 
titude of recipes, covering a very wide field of useful- 
ness; yet they were all given in plain English, with 
hardly a foreign word introduced between the covers 
of the book. Thanks to her and to her publishers, 
for demonstrating in that unquestionable manner 


that the persistent introduction of French terms into 
our bills of fare, recipes and similar articles is en- 
tirely unnecessary, as it is certainly a nuisance to the 
average reader. 

++ +e + + 

BaGGs—Johnson is a queer man. He reads all the 
verses in the magazines. 

Gaggs—Yes, I’ve suspected that. 

Baggs—Why? 

Gaggs—Oh, from his conversation. He always says 
“mayhap ’’ when he means perhaps, and it isn’t often that 
he means that much.—Detroit Tribune. 

+++ + + 


Thought 
Reading. 


THE WORLD IS FULL OF RULES, and 
among them is a rule for detecting the 
subject matter of a friend’s thoughts. 
One bright woman, who had quite surprised another 
by what seemed a miraculous case of mind reading, 
being asked to explain the secret of her powers, thus 
made answer: ‘‘ By the observance of a simple rule. 
You put a finger to your chin while you sat in that 
long, brown study. That signifies that mercenary 
matters are worrying you. If you had leaned your 
hand on your cheek I should have told you that 
affairs of the heart concerned you. If it was some- 
thing of the brain alone, as overwork, you would have 
raised your hand to your head.” The listener shook 
her head. ‘“ That sounds like a fairy tale,” she said, 
‘* Nevertheless, try it any time you like,” responded 
her friend, ‘‘and see if you ever make a mistake. 
And, more than that, you may tell what part of a 
person is affected by illness in the same way. The 
forehead contracts in a brain trouble, or head- 
ache, and the eyes, also, show those diseases. The 
nose and under the eyes betray sickness in the chest 
and stomach, and the lips and chin may be watched 
for anything wrong with the lower members of the 
body. That really is a help in dealing with illness in 
a child too young to tell where it feels a pain.” 


oe. 


“ ETHEL,” he whispered, “ will you marry me?” 

“T don’t know, Charles,” she replied coyly. 

“Well, when you find out,’’ he said, rising, “send me 
word, will you? I shall be at Mabel Hicks’ until 10 
o'clock. If I don’t hear from you by ten, I’m going to ask 
her.”—London Tit-Bits. 


THERE IS NO END to the sources of 
danger which medical experts are con- 
stantly detecting, or thinking that they 
detect. The greatest wonder, to the cas- 
ual observer must be how anybody managed to live 
at all, in the “good old times” of a few years or de- 
cades ago, before all these foes to health and long 
life were known or understood. Most of the condi- 
tions, which are supposed to be so highly charged 
with fatality, have existed for untold generations, and 
generally in much more unchecked measure than at 
present, though some of them are the results of mod- 
ern conditions. Many of these have had passing 


Danger 
in the 
Schools. 
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mention in Goop HousEKEEPING, and where their 
nature called for commendation and indorsement, 
these have been liberally given, for it is better far to 
err on the side of safety than of danger. Now anew 
foe to life has been discovered, and the physicians 
are making way on the pencil and penholder, as used 
and abused in our public schools. The practice of 
distributing these articles at random, among the chil- 
dren, and of collecting them at the close of the exer- 
cises for re-distribution next day, is said to be fraught 
with serious danger; as also is the custom of cover- 
ing books with cloth. Only stiff, glazed paper, they 
insist, should be used for this purpose. 


A boy walked into a merchant's office the other day in 
search of a situation. After being put through a cate- 
chism by the merchant he was asked: “ Well, my lad, 
and what is your motto?” 

‘‘Same as yours, sir,” he replied: “‘same as you have 
on your door. Push.” 

He was engaged. 
++ + + 


Furnishing HERE IS A BRIEF paper on the sub- 
the ject of house furnishing, so good, and 
House. true, and suggestive, that it needs no 
comment—only to be read, studied, and 
heeded: In making around of calls one is surprised 
at the difference in appearance of household interiors. 
Some houses of wealthy people tell you only that the 
owners are possessed of an abundance of money. 
There is no individuality expressed in the furnishing, 
—the upholsterer has done it all. The carpets, of 
superb quality, are hideous; the chairs and other 
furniture are expensive and ungainly, and the house 
lacks the home-like quality which a woman's deft 
hands can give to the dreariest abode, even a log 
cabin, with but a small expenditure of money. 

A room as soon as you enter suggests one of two 
things,—comfort or discomfort. Easy-chairs, a sofa 
with plenty of cushions in a place near the light and 
fire, a few bright pictures, plenty of soft rugs, and a 
little bric-a-brac well distributed are things indispen- 
sable to acomfortable-looking room. There must be 
a table, too, with books, papers and magazines. The 
family sitting room should be the best and most lux- 
urious room in the house. Here the long winter 
evenings are spent. Here the family gather to read 
and talk and enjoy themselves as they can nowhere 
else. It should be well lighted, well ventilated, and 
well warmed. The old fashion of putting the best 
and prettiest of everything into the parlor and then 
of shutting out the air and the sunlight for fear of 
ruining the furniture was a stupid and wicked fashion. 
On state occasions it was opened to the public, but it 
was a damp, uncanny sort of place, comfortless and 
drear with all its elegance. 

The art of ornamentation, however, can be carried 
toofar. I have entered houses where my first thought 
was of afancy goods shop. The mistress of the man- 
sion would look about to offer me the chair which had 


the least embroidery and the stoutest legs. If I sat 
upon the sofa and leaned back against the delicate 
plush cushions I fancied she turned pale with anxiety. 
When | passed under the chandeliers I had to dodge 
the unnamable articles thereto appended. Any 
woman would groan to think of the dusting, as she 
looked at the brackets, the shelves, the little tables, 
the scarfs and bric.a-brac of every sort scattered 
about upon the walls and in the corners. A reason- 
able amount of hand-made decoration adds to the 
beauty of aroom. Too much of it is out of taste and 
repels the eyes. A woman must have the true artistic 
spirit to furnish her home well and handsomely, and 
if she has it not naturally, then let her acquire it. 


+ + + 
Longing For the Fields. 
Beyond the realm of barter and of pence; 
Beyond the closeness of a social clime 
Where like an eager bard enchained by rhyme, 
One's freer spirit oft receives offense ; 
Beyond brick walls and dreary chimneys, whence 
The sweat of industry exhales in grime; 
Beyond the purlieus of disease and crime 
And haunts where honest lives grow hard and tense,— 
Beyond all these, in what tranquillity, 
Giad as the skies that over them do rest, 
The fields upyield their new-mown fragrancy 
To winds refreshed on some clear stream's cool breast, 
Or laden with wood scents and minstrelsy 
Of the musicians of the bough and nest! 
—William Struthers, in Home Journal. 
Brighten THE DiIsPosITION to have everything 
the about the house bright and cheerful has 
Kitchen. been growing noticeably of late, and it is 
amost commendable tendency. It ought 
to be cultivated regarding the kitchen especially, in 
connection with the other working and living rooms 
of the household. One of the daily papers strikes a 
blow in the right direction when it says: The kitchen 
should be—for health’s sake if for no other—the 
brightest room in the house, excepting only the nurs- 
ery and the room where the children sleep. It 
should have every convenience for saving labor and 
steps and be well ventilated. It need not be a very 
large room if everything is compactly arranged in it, 
and it should have the walls lined with cupboards, 
built inthe house. The sinks should not be inclosed, 
or if they are a bit damp they will get smelling bad 
in a very short time, and nothing will ever overcome 
it. You will find on inquiry that in old houses, where 
the kitchen is poked off under the back stoop and 
has but one window facing on a walled up area or 
north, the people of that house had always some mem- 
ber of the family sick. Microbes and infection love 
dark kitchens. 
+++ + 
HusBanpD—Really, I didn’t notice the dresses. Mrs. 
Brown, though, wore her gown en train. 
Wife—It’s a wonder you noticed that much! 
Husband—Couldn’t help it—I stepped on it.—Chicago 
Record. 
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“The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’— Tennyson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AT BEDTIME. 

Peeping o’er the balusters, 
At bedtime’s witching hour, 

There comes from upper regions, 
Voices of magic power; 

“Good night, mamma; good night, papa; 

Good night to everybody ; 

With pleasant dreams to all of you. 
Good night to Nid, Nid, Noddy.” 

But Nid, Nid, Noddy answers not, 
Only pa and ma and Sue, 

Who wait and list with beating hearts, 
And know just what to do; 

The mother drops her knitting work, 
And hurries up the stairs, 

In time to see some little knees, 
Bended low for prayers. 

“God bless mamma, papa and Joe, 
Bess, May, Tom, Sue and Kitty; 
Grandpa and Grandma, old and gray, 

And nervous, more’s the pity ; 
Our teachers end our playmates too; 
The cook who gives us food, 
Johnny who comes from marketing 
With things to eat so good. 
“ God bless them all ” is touchingly 
Breathed on the evening air, 
Whose upraised eyes and folded hands, 
Tell of our bedtime prayer ; 
When down to sleep “ I lay me, 
And go to the land of Nod, 
If I never here come back again, 
May I[ have a home with Gog.” 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
+ + 
A MENTAL SHOCK TO CHILOREN. 

The effects of mental shock in causing permanent 
bad health of mind are easily inflicted in the period 
of infancy, early life and school life, of which let one 
illustration suffice. A gentleman who for many 
years was under my observation as a confirmed men- 
tal invalid, a strong man in many respects, but utterly 
irresolute, and in the end of disordered mind alto- 
gether, acquired his mental disease from sudden dis- 
trust. He had in his childhood an innate dread of 
deep water, and he had at the same time a tutor for 
whom he held the warmest affection, coupled with 
the most absolute trust and confidence. Ina thought- 

less and unhappy moment this tutor became pos- 


sessed with the idea that he would break his pupil’s 
dread of deep water by pitching him into a pool 
where they were accustomed to bathe together, at the 
deepest part. There was no actual danger, for the 
depth was really not great, the pool was calm, the 
boy could swim a little, and in an instant the tutor, a 
strong and skillful swimmer, was in the water him- 
self rendering succor and support. The lad was 
brought to shore safely enough, but the mischief to 
the mind was indicted beyond repair. The surface 
of trust was obliterated, and a fixed distrust in the 
mind of the youth was set up forever. If a skillful 
physiologist could have discovered the seat of trust 
in that youth, and could have destroyed it mechanic- 
ally, he could not have inflicted a more severe injury 
nor one more determinately lifelong in its effects.— 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, in Longman’s Magazine. 
A SIMPLE DIET FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

If early rising is insisted upon, a child should 
never be set any task before breakfast, especially in 
winter, and if it is not expedient to serve a full 
breakfast at half-past six or seven, the child should 
be given a bowl of hot milk and bread, or a cup of 
cocoa with a roll, or other light food ; breakfast may 
be served later after the first exercise of the morning, 
and should be a substantial meal with animal food 
in the form of either fish or eggs, or cold meat of 
some sort, with porridge of wheaten grits, or hominy 
with milk or cream and abundant sugar, also bread 
and butter, with some sweets in the form of jam, or 
marmalade, or stewed fruit. Dinner, which should 
always be served near the middle of the day, should 
comprise meat, potatoes, with one or two green vege- 
tables, and some form of sweet pudding. The sup- 
per, it is generally admitted, should comprise only 
easily digested articles of food, and such substances 
as pastry, cheese and meats are better omitted. It 
should consist of either a porridge with milk or 
cream, or a light farinaceous pudding of rice, tapioca, 
sago, and the like, and some simple form of preserve, 
or stewed apples or prunes, or very light, plain cake, 
or a good bow! of nutritious broth with bread and 
crackers may be substituted for the porridge or pud- 
ding. It will sometimes be found best to serve this 
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meal at seven or half-past seven o'clock, and if 
hungry the child may be given a slice of bread and 
butter and a cup of weak tea or coffee, mostly hot 
milk, at half-past five or six o’clock.—Louise E. 
Hogan, in “‘ How to Feed Children.” 
+++ + 
TOMMY. 
If you meet a little barefooted lad, 
Whistling a tune that is merry and glad, 
With an old straw hat pushed back on his head, 
With his lips all stained with the strawberries red, 
That grow on the five-acre lot, with eyes 
That are blue as the bluest of April skies, 
With a mite of a nose that is upward turned, 
And cheeks by the sun’s fierce kisses burned— 
That's Tommy. 
If you want to know where the Mayfiowers hide 
*Neath the dry, dead leaves in the glad springtide, 
Where the violets dance ’neath the pine-trees brown, 
Or Jack Frost shakes the first chestnuts down ; 
Where the trout bite best or the wild grapes grow 
In purple clusters hanging low ; 
Where the coast is longest, the ice most clear, 
When the happy holiday time draws near— 
Ask Tommy. 
With hands thrust deep in his pockets small, 
He trudges away where the cowbells call ; 
Father's “ right-hand man,” he is called at home, 
Though he’ll not be eight till the snowflakes come, 
And mother smiles over the work that would be 
Both hard and wearisome, were not he 
Ready and willing on errands to run 
From the peep of the dawn to the set of the sun,— 
Dear Tommy ! 
When the woodbirds are crooning a low good night, 
And th~ haycocks have put on their nightcaps white, 
When the purple shadows enfold the hills, 
And down in the meadows the whip-poor-wills 
Lift up their voices, a tired boy 
Creeps into the arms that know no joy 
Like holding him, and fond lips press 
The tangled curls, as they say, ‘God bless 
Our Tommy!” —Zion's Herald. 
SPECIAL CAUSES OF SIMPLE FEVER IN CHILDREN. 
Worms get more blame than they deserve for caus- 
ing fevers and other disorders of childhood. In 
many cases the symptoms are due to other causes. 
Still worms are not a myth, and are sometimes the 
source of attacks of fever or other ailments. The 
worms most common in children are the round and 
pin worms. Their ova are taken into the body with 
the drinking water and from dirt swallowed by the 
child from the floor or ground containing some foul 
matter in which the ova are found. They may be 
taken in unclean milk, from particles of barnyard 
manure getting into it. Sterilizing the milk, boiling 
the water, and seeing to it that the child has a clean 
place in which to play, will prevent the disorder by 
keeping the worms from getting into the intestines. 
After they are once there, they must be gotten out 
by giving them something that will make them sick. 
The treatment for worms will be considered in an- 
other paper, so here I will simply add that the only 
sure symptoms of worms is the finding of them in 


the stools, and that the secretions of a healthy digest- 
ive tract will usually destroy the ova of these trouble- 
some parasites. 

Local irritation is often a predisposing cause of 
simple fever. The excitement of the sexual organs 
arising from secret vice is sometimes the cause of 
fever in the young; eye-strain due to defective vision 
sometimes causes sickness at the stomach, vomiting 
and fever whenever the child tries to study. This 
may often be remedied by properly adjusted glasses. 
In such cases a specialist ought to be consulted and 
the czuse of the disturbance removed. 

There are two diseases quite frequent in early 
childhood which often begin insidiously. These are 
tuberculosis and rheumatism. One of the first posi- 
tive symptoms is the continuous moderate rise of 
temperature. It is not a simple, but a specific, fever 
which marks the outset of these serious and often 
fatal disorders; but it is so often mistaken for such 
that itis well to mention it in this connection. The 
steady, daily continuance of temperature rise, with 
increase in the height of the fever, should lead a 
mother or nurse to suspect something more thana 
transient cause which can easily be removed, and 
should lead to consulting a physician.—Good Health. 

+++ 7+ 
THE CASTLES OF DROWSY TOWN. 
Away in the castles of Drowsy Town 
The lights are twinkling high, 
The fays are pulling the curtains down, 
And the winds are wandering by. 
The Giant Night in his robe of dusk 
Is coming over the hills, 
Bringing an odor of rose and musk, 
And a ripple of distant rills. 
This black man is as high as th> sky, 
And his eyes shoot starry gleams, 
And his pockets are ready to burst, well nigh, 
With bundles of children’s dreams. 
He moves with a soft, mysterious tread, 
Through the scented dusk and damp, 
And he carries the moon upon his head, 
As a miner carries a lamp. 
And straight for my little ones cometh he 
When twilight is dropping down, 
And bears them swiftly away from me 
To the borders of Drowsy Town. 
Oh! the gates are open on ev'ry side, 
And the children are trooping in, 
With dainty cap-strings cunningly tied 
Right under each dimpled chin. 
And the fairies gently tuck them away 
In hammocks of lilies and down, 
And there they sleepily swing and sway, 
In mystical Drowsy Town. 
Then the Giant Night, in his robe of gray, 
Departs for a scene of mirth, 
Where brown little Chinese children play, 
On the other side of the earth. 
So, farewell to the castles of Drowsy Town, 
And farewell to each winsome fay ; 
By heath and hill, by dale and by down, 
The children are hasting away. 
—Carrie Shaw Rice. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, *“‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.” 


“BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN.” 


O, deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep; 

The Power who pities man has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 


The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears; 

And weary hours of woe and pain 

Are promises of happier years. 


There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night; 
And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 


And thou, who, o’er thy friend’s low bier, 
Sheddest the bitter drops like rain, 

Hope that a brighter, happier sphere 
Will give him to thy arms again. 


Nor let the good man’s trust depart, 
Though life its common gifts deny, 

Though with a pierced and bleeding heart, 
And spurned of men, he goes to die. 


For God has marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear, 
And Heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 


9 


THE EGYPTIAN IDEA OF IMMORTALITY. 


In Egypt, from the very earliest time, the tomb was 
of the greatest significance for sculpture. Of temple 
ruins on the Nile, from that hoariest past between 
the First and Eleventh Dynasties, there is scarcely 


atrace. How vivid the witness borne to the sepul- 
chral art on the plains of Memphis, the capital of old- 
est Egypt! Along the margin of the desert stretches 
the vast Necropolis, with a hidden population of 
statues, sentineled by those stupendous royal tombs, 
the Pyramids. Where else have such preparations 
been made for the final rest of the dead as in this 
great campo santo of the ancient empire? 

Though mingled with much that was naive and ma- 
terial, how vivid were the conceptions of that ancient 
people concerning the future world! They believed 
this life had an episode in an eternal existence. 


Death to them was the real life, only evil spirits being 
spoken of as dead. The coffin was called the “chest 
of the living.” But to the ancient Egyptian the im- 
mortal part, even after death, was in some mysterious 
way dependent for its contented existence upon the 
preservation of the body; hence the importance of 
embalming, the care taken to keep the body as life- 
like as possible and secure from harm during the long 
period of the soul’s probation. The “eternal dwell- 
ings,”’ hewn in the solid rock, high above the floods, 
were in strong contrast to the abodes of the living, 
built within reach of the swelling Nile, and of which 
scarcely a vestige remains. 

The massive chamber of this tomb where lies the 
mummy is pictureless, and its entrance is closed by 
solid masonry. From it a solid shaft leads up, which 
was at many places thirty meters deep, and was filled 
with a dense mass of earth and stone, making more 
inviolable the mummy’s rest. Over the concealed 
entrance of this shaft there rises that other essential 
part of the tomb, the sacred chapel (mastada)), of 


‘equally solid construction. 


In a dark recess (sordad), aside from this chapel, 
are found many statues walled up. These are usually 
twenty or more in number, and represent the deceased 
with great diversity. To what purpose are they here? 
Singular beliefs, prevalent among the Egyptians and 
read from the hieroglyphics by Maspero, furnish us 
the key to this problem. 

An immortal second-self, £a, somewhat resembling 
the “eidolon” of the Greeks and the shade of the 
Romans, was believed to spring into being with every 
mortal, grow with his growth, and accompany him 
after death. So close was the relationship of this 
strange double 4a to man’s proper being, that it was 
of the greatest importance to provide it with a ma- 
terial and imperishable body which it should occupy 
after death, sharing with the mummy the security of 
the “eternal dwelling.” It was believed that the 
shade a could come out of this statue and perambu- 
late among men in true ghostly fashion, returning to 
it at will. This stony body for the dead man’s 4a was 
naturally made in his exact likeness, and also bore an 
inscription stating his name and qualities. But a 
single statue might perish, and future happiness be 
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of the deceased in his tomb. 


~ ++ + + 
“AFTER DEATH IN ARABIA&.” 


“ He who died at Azan sends 
This to comfort all his friends; 
Faithful friends! It lies, I know, 
Pale and white, and cold as snow; 
And ye say, ‘Abdallah’s dead!’ 
Weeping at the feet and head, 
I can see your falling tears, 
I can hear your sighs and prayers ; 
Yet I smile and whisper this— 
I am not the thing you kiss. 
Cease your tears and let it lie; 
It was mine, it is not I. 
Sweet friends! What the women lave, 
For its last bed of the grave, 
Is a tent which I am quitting, 
Is a garment no more fitting, 
Is a cage from which, at last, 
Like a hawk my soul hath passed. 
Love the inmate, not the room— 
The wearer, not the garb, nor plume 
Of the falcon, not the bars, 
Which kept him from these splendid stars. 
Loving friends! Be wise and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye. 
What ye lift upon the bier, 
Is not worth a wistful tear. 
*Tis an empty sea-shell—one 
Out of which the pearl is gone; 
The shell is broken, it lies there ; 
The pear], the all, the soul is here. 
’Tis an earthen jar, whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid 
That treasure of his treasury, 
A mind that loved him; let it lie! 
Let the shard be earth’s once more, 


Since the gold shines in his store.” 
* * * 


He that died at Azan gave 
This to these who made his grave. 


— Edwin Arnold. 


A LIVING GOD. 


God, who is a living God in nature, who is a living 
God in the church, is a living factor in the nations of 
the world and in human history. The churchman is 
right in thinking that God is in his church, but he is 
wrong if he thinks God stops there. God isin all 
nations of the world, Christian, Jewish, pagan. He 
is a living God in human history. Pharaoh did not 
know it, and when he saw the Israelites growing 
stronger he thought he could destroy their power. 
The Roman emperors did not know it, and when they 
saw the new religion of Christianity increasing in 
strength they said, ‘‘We must quench this flame.” 
Spain did not know there was a God in history. She 
gathered her Great Armada together and prepared 
to desolate the coast of England. God blew the 
breath of his nostrils and left the scattered ruins of 
her Armada on English shores. We here in America 
did not know there was a God in history, and we held 
in bondage millions of slaves; all knowledge on our 


thus forfeited. Hence the most unique feature of 
Egyptian statuary, the multiplication of the portraits 


all weakness on theirs, and we said, “* We have them 
in our power. What can they do?” We forgot that 
there was a God in human history. Well was the 
lesson of that hour interpreted to us by the great 
prophet of the age, Abraham Lincoln. You remember 
how that message in his second inaugural address 
stirred the heart and the conscience of the American 
people ?—Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


THE KING OF KINGS IS MARCHING ON. 
Behold, the King of glory comes! Lift up your heads, ye hills! 
Hark! God’s great trump is sounding clear, above man’s sin 
and ill. 
Glad tidings of Immanuel, Prince, through earth and heaven 
thrill. 
The King of Kings is marching on. 
What though the hosts of Satan's bands stand forth in proud 
array ? 
The King of kings and Lord of lords now comes to hold the 
sway, 
Nor from the Lion of Judah shall the sceptre pass away. 
The King of Kings is marching on. 
Above the raging tumults and the clashing din of war ; 
Above sin's clang and clangor, and hatred’s horrid roar ; 
God’s mighty trump is heralding the news from shore to shore; 
The King of Kings is marching on. 
Behold, ye soldiers of our King, the glory of your Lord! 
Triumphant 'midst the foes of truth flashes his mighty sword. 
His white horse leads victorious hosts ’gainst Satan’s strongest 
horde. 
The King of Kings is marching on. 
Haste while God’s trump is sounding forth! Quick! rally all 
ye bands! 
Our King’s victorious army is marching through all lands. 
Unfurl his royal banner, and fight with hearts and hands. 
The King of Kings is marching on. 
Omnipotence is leading on. Omniscience knows the way. 
Almighty God enlists us, so we cannot lose the day. 
Our enemies are doomed to fail, in spite of proud array. 
The King of Kings is marching on. 
Let your triumphant watchwords ring, --“ Curisr! CuurcH!” 
—o’er land and sea. 
Fidelity and fellowship your steadfast mottoes be. 
Conquer the world through Christ our Lord, who comes to set 
men free. 
The King of Kings is marching on. 
—Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 
THE ALMIGHTY’S TREATMENT OF NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
When Elijah was utterly depressed in mind, and 
believed that his brave attempt to create a reforma- 
tion in Israel had completely failed, and that there 
was nobody left that cared for the true God, and was 
ready to die of a broken heart, then God gave him a 
quiet desert, far from distraction, then a good sleep, 
then a comfortable meal, then sleep again, then more 
food, and then a six weeks’ vacation. After that, he 
recovered his spirits, and was greatly improved in his 
religious feeling, his faith in God, as well as in bodily 
condition. One’s religious moods, if not his religious 
life, may often depend on the condition of the body.— 
Canada Lancet. 


side, all ignorance on theirs; all power on our side, 
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GASTRONOMY IN HIGH PLACES. 
A Moorish Dinner Party with Morocco's Grand Vizier. 


Dinner is announced, and, led by the Vizier, we 
pass down the length of the garden, among the 
courtiers, soldiers and slaves, and we find ourselves 
entering a second and even more gorgeous apartment 
than we have just left. Under the arcade of arches 
that gives entrance to this room stood our dinner, 
ninety-two huge covered dishes of earthenware filled 
with all the delicacies that native cooks know so well 
how to prepare. Within stands the dining table, 
loaded with fruit and flowers and sweetmeats, with 
candelabra and dessert dishes, and set in European 
fashion, as strange an anomaly in so Oriental a scene 
as the furniture which lies scattered about the room. 
At either extremity of the large apartment stand four- 
posted bedsteads of French “Empire” design, in 
ebony and walnut respectively, while mirrors of every 
shape, form and design, from handsome construc- 
tions in “buhl” to the most flashing of modern gilt 
hideousities. Clocks of many shapes and designs 
ticked against the walls, while the floors of marble 
and tiles are strewn with antique carpets of the 
country and modern Brussels of suicidal hues; the 
candelabra on the table of inferior pewter ; the forks 
and spoons of handsome silver gilt ; everywhere the 
same strange mixture of Orientalism and civilization, 
of wealth and shoddiness. Nor was the company less 
diverse, for next to her Majesty’s minister in evening 
dress and decorations sat a tall figure swathed in 
white wool and silk ; while behind a young officer in 
the mess kit of the grenadiers stood a group of 
Moorish servants in scarlet and gold, black slaves, 
and soldiers in their erimson “fezzes.” 

Their perplexity of the British butler who was 
shown close upon a hundred dishes and told to serve 
dinner was a feature in the entertainment, but fortu- 
nately there is no routine in Moorish feasts, and one 
eats promiscuously of spiced meats, young pigeons, 
richly stuifed fowls roasted with lemon peel, and 
“kooshoosoo,” the national dish, to mention but a 
very few of the many delicacies prepared. No wines 
are ever given at these entertainments, and one falls 
back upon one’s own supplies brought for the pur- 
pose, for the Moors are by religion, and generally by 
practice, staunch teetotalers, nor would those who do 


imbibe in secret venture to do so at a public feast in 
the presence alike of Europeans and their own com- 
patriots. 

We did not do justice, it must be confessed, to 
even a small proportion of the repast prepared, ex- 
cellent though the dishes were ; nor is one expected 
to do so, for the number of cooked dishes is a sign of 
honor and hospitality, and one tastes rarely of those 
which one’s servants think most according to their 
master’s gout, the rest being carried away to the dif- 
ferent apartments in which the Vizier is entertaining 
his fellow members of the ministry and the court in 
general, for only the chancellor of the exchequer and 
two of the under secretaries of state dined with us 
at table. A lull in the music in the garden without 
tells us that the musicians have not been forgotten, 
but are feasting apace. Then back once more to the 
reception room, to seat ourselves upon a semi-circle 
of chairs arranged at equal distances from one 
another, where we are sprinkled with rose and orange 
water from long-necked silver sprinklers, and re- 
freshed with the heavy scent of incense. 

Trays of green tea in minute cups and tumblers, 
such as we would use for liquor, follow, tray after 
tray, until the three cups apiece prescribed by Moor- 
ish etiquette are drunk. Then the musicians ap- 
proach and seat themselves under the arcade without, 
a long row of men with inlaid guitars and violins and 
strange instruments that have no name in English. 
But the proximity is too great, and what was music 
at a distance becomes noise at close quarters. Beyond 
them is the garden, seen through the arches, half lost 
in shady gloom, half apparent in the bright moonlight 
and brighter flash of numbers of lanterns. Again 
the white-robed figures come and go, passing and re- 
passing each other, like ghosts among the trees, and 
the members of the court and their attendant soldiers 
and slaves wander at will along the tiled paths. A 
move is made, and, bidding our adieus to our host, 
we mount once more and, surrounded by soldiers 
and servants bearing lanterns, seek our home.—St. 
James Gazette. 


FAVORITE DISHES OF FAMOUS MEN. 
Menus of Genius. 


Basing his remarks on the famous and untrans- 
latable pun of the philosopher, Feuerbach, “ Der 
Mensch ist was er isst’’ (man is what he eats), a 
Swiss physician has something to say regarding the 
favorite dishes of famous men. In a certain sense, 
he says, the words of Feuerbach are true. There is 
no doubt that the food eaten has great influence on 
the temperament of mankind, and that, on the other 
hand, a man shows certain charaéteristics in choosing 
certain kinds of food. When John the Baptist nour- 
ished himself with locusts and wild honey, it was just 
as much in keeping with his character as the prefer- 
ence of Zoroaster for bread, cresses and water. 

Plato, the great philosopher, ate as a rule only 
honey, bread, vegetables and fruit. The Cartha- 
ginian general, Hannibal, was often satisfied with 
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olives, while the Roman soldier, Sulla, was one of the 
greatest gormands of his day. His favorite dishes 
were the flesh of the wild ass, chickens drowned in a 
certain brand of wine, the brains of ostriches and 
cranes and snails. Mohammed preferred mutton 
and milk to all other edibles and drinks. Charles 
the Great ate vension with especial pleasure and 
King Henry IV, of France, ate melons and oysters 
whenever possible. Charles XII of Sweden was 
often satisfied with simple bread and butter. Emperor 
William I liked oysters and lobsters. 

Artists, poets and thinkers, seem to have a liking 
for a greater variety of dishes and drinks than kings 
and princes. Goethe loved champagne; Schiller, 
ham and klopstock, patties, salmon, smoked meats 
and peas. Lessing’s favorite dish was lentiles, Kant 
also manifested a preference for lentils, for Pomer- 
anian pudding and baked fruit. The philosopher 
Leibnitz was fond of thick milk and apple cakes. 
Lord Byron was anything but a gormand. He often 
ate only one meal a day, consisting usually of old 
Cheshire cheese, cucumbers and cabbage, wine or 
liquor. He drank great quantities of tea. Torquato 
Tasso was addicted to eating sweet things, even put- 
ting sugar on salad. Moses Mendelssohn had the 
same taste. He once laughingly remarked that it 
was a pity that sugar could not be sweetened—with 
sugar.—London Tid Bits. 


Pickep Up IN THE FAMILY LivING Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE DAy HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


The Abuse of Tonics. 


There is perhaps no class of remedial agents more 
abused than tonics. The abuse consists both in the 
excessive use and the misapplication of this class of 
agents, which, within a restricted field, possess an in- 
disputable and important therapeutic value. The 
misuse of tonics is doubtless the outgrowth of a mis- 
conception of the real nature of this class of remedial 
agents and its limitations. Many physicians also 
seem to lose sight of the fact that tonics are, as has 
been aptly said of drugs in general, two-edged swords, 
which are as capable of mischief as of benefit. In- 
deed, when the true nature of tonics, as is true, in 
fact, of most medicinal agents, is thoroughly under- 
stood, it is apparent that even in cases in which they 
accomplish the maximum of benefit, there is also a 
certain amount of injury inflicted upon the organism, 
so that the effect obtained is really and simply the 
difference between the mischief done and the good 
accomplished. If the difference is on one side, the 
total result is benefit; if on the other side, the result 


isharm. This principle holds good with regard to 
most remedies, whether the means employed isa drug 
or a non-medicinal agent. 

The popular idea of a tonic is well expressed in the 
following definition, which we find in the National 
Medical Dictionary: “An agent which augments 
gradually and permanently the strength and vital ac- 
tivity of the body or its parts.” A stimulant is de- 
fined by the same authority as being “an agent which 
increases the functional activity of any organ or series 
of organs.”” The distinction made seems to be that a 
stimulant produces temporary excitement, whereas a 
tonic produces a permanent increase of strength and 
vital activity.—Good Health. 


When to Gather Pot Herbs. 


All pot herbs are properly gathered in the early 
period of the plant’s growth, when the green parts 
are relatively rich in formative and nutritious mate- 
rials. The percentage of protein compounds in the 
dry matter is then large, compared with its later stages, 
for the plant at this time is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of the substances necessary for its own later de- 
velopment, which are largely similar to those required 
in the building up of the human body. It must be 
borne in mind, on the other hand, that more than 
four-fifths, by weight, of the substance of green vege- 
tables is mide up of water. Care should always be 
taken in gathering or selecting pot herbs that the 
plants are young and have not become tough and 
stringy by the transformation of their formative ma- 
terials into cellulose or other indigestible or perhaps 
deleterious substances. In preparing them for the 
table they should be boiled, the time varying from 
only a few minutes, in the case of a very succulent 
and mild plant, to two and even three hours, in the 
case of a plant with thick, firm tissues or containing 
a bitter principle. The latter defect must be removed 
by long boiling and the repeated changing of the 
water.— Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 


A Fortune in Bread Crumbs. 


A young French cé-/, who through forgetfulness of 
the proverb, “‘ Honesty is the best policy,” had losta 
good situation, being unable to obtain other employ- 
ment, was reduced to absoiute beggary. As a last 
resort he took to loafing around the kitchens ruled 
over by female cooks, giving them valuable hints in 
return for fragments of food, such as our English 
“ food-spoilers ” would have thrown away, but which 
the French women turned into appetizing dishes for 
the good-looking little fellow—who, in truth, owed to 
these same good looks the favor with which the 
women looked upon him. 

One good-natured cook used to give him a few sous 
for grating bread crumbs for her, these being an indis- 
pensable item in French cookery. It occurred to Pierre 
that he might offer his services for the same purpose in 
other kitchens, and in several places they were eagerly 
accepted. Not resting content with the pittance thus 
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gained, he furthered his schemes by begging stale 
bread from his friends, and turning it into crumbs on 
his own account inhissparetime. Each slice of bread 
or roll he soaked in clean water, then dried and grated 
it. He invested in some paper bags, and then hawked 
them from door to door, charging a sou for each bag. 
When his capital had slightly increased he took a 
further step, and bought a charcoal brazier and a 
thin sheet of iron, over which, when hot, he scattered 
crumbs, shaking them about until nicely browned. 
For these there was a great demand. 

He first carried his wares about on a tray, then he 
rose to the importance of a handcart, and finally a 
wagon was called into requisition. He added flavor- 
ing for soups to the crumbs, and at last invented a 
new sauce, which made his fortune. He married, 
and not long ago his daughter espoused a scion of an 
old, noble, and impoverished family, who has probably 
never heard of the time when Pierre cried “‘ Un sou 
le pacquet!’’ from door to door, for his old nick- 
name, “ Miette de pain,” has long been forgotten.— 
British Baker and Confectioner. 


The Afternoon Nap. 


The frequency with which medical men are asked 
whether it is harmful to indulge in the “afternoon 
nap” is not, perhaps, surprising for several reasons. 
Most persons have had experience of the seductive 
charms of the somnolence which has followed the 
comfortable digestion of a midday or evening meal. 
The meal finished, the diner arranges himself com- 
fortably in an arm-chair; it may be he lights a pipe 
or cigar, takes up a newspaper, and prepares to make 
the most of the restful conditions of his mind and 
body. But Nature soon begins to assert her sway. 
In time the eyelids close, the head begins to nod, the 
newspaper falls from the hands, the pipe, no longer 
supported in the mouth, falls to the floor, and the 
symptoms of anapare complete. Whetherthe winks 
be forty or one hundred in number, the result is the 
same,—a short, sound sleep. Then comes the ques- 
tion—is it harmful thus to fall asleep after a meal? 
By no means, for the very obvious reason that the 
process is merely a physiological one, and as such, 
when it occurs, is quite natural. When digestion is 
in progress Nature has arranged that all the available 
blood in the body shall be collected in and about the 
digestive organs. Consequently the blood supply to 
the brain falls at a low ebb, and thus sleep is easily 
induced. On the other hand, of course, physiologi- 
cally, it is wrong for brain work to be attempted im- 
mediately after a solid meal.— Medical Press 


A MEDIUM-SIZED paper pad, with alead pencil attached, 
hung overa kitchen table will be found of great conven- 
ience. If articles needed are written down upon this pad 
they will not be overlooked. When the housewife starts 
for market the outside slip can be pulled off and taken 
with her, instead of trusting to her memory, with the 
danger of forgetting some simple but most important 
article 


From Everysopy’s TABLE, SWEPT Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Soak a pint of cracker crumbs in three pints of 
milk for half an hour, wash two cupfuls of California 
seedless raisins and boil them in water to cover while 
the crumbs are soaking. Mix one cupful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt and a half teaspoonful each 
of cinnamon and nutmeg, add three tablespoonfuls 
of butter and beat until creamy. Beat in six eggs, 
one at a time, beating each till none of the yolk is 
seen before adding another, then stir this into the 
milk, into which the raisins have been stirred 
(without the water in which they were cooked). But- 
ter a deep pudding dish thick with cold butter, turn 
in the pudding and cover it. Bake in a moderate 
oven. During the first hour occasionally stir up the 
pudding from the bottom to keep the raisins on top. 
Bake three hours in all, removing the cover at the 
last to brown it. It should whey a little when done. 
Do not cut the raisins. Serve with a hard sauce of 
one-half a cupful of butter, creamed, one cupful of 
powdered sugar added gradually, and flavored with 
lemon or vanilla. To make this into a soft sauce, 
beat in three tablespoonfuls of thick cream, or the 
white of one egg. 


Roast Turkey. 


Choose turkeys with white flesh and fat. 
with long hairs should be avoided, also those whose 


Those 


back and legs have a slight purple tinge. The birds 
when young have smooth black legs, with (in the 
cock) short spurs. The feet of young turkeys will be 
supple. The turkey should be hung as long as pos- 
sible without acquiring any taint. In cold weather 
it will keep quite a fortnight. Draw it carefully. 
Fill the breast with veal forcemeat, omitting the suet, 
and truss it into a good shape. It will take from one 
hour and a half to two hours to roast; and should be 
basted well with butter or good dripping. It is well 
to cover the breast with buttered paper or slitted 
bacon; this should be removed half an hour before 
it is finished. It may be served with fried or baked 
sausages placed round it. To make the gravy, cut 
one pound of gravy beef into small pieces, simmer it 
with the giblets in three pints of water, with one 
onion sliced, for three hours. Thicken it with two 
ounces of flour, and pour a little round the turkey. 
The gravy from the turkey should be mixed with it; 
the remainder should be served in a sauceboat. A 
turkey may be stuffed with chestnut forcemeat or 
truffles. It is most excellent stuffed with mushrooms, 
and served with a mushroom sauce. A boiled ham 
or tongue should be sent to table with a turkey. The 
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sauces which may accompany a turkey are, when 
dressed in the ordinary way, chestnut, celery, tomato, 
oyster, mushroom. The vegetables to accompany a 
turkey may be potatoes, plain or dressed, and any 
kind of green vegetables.—Miss Mary Harrison. 


Fresh Eggs from China. 

The eggs are a delicacy that come to Chicago 
every fall from China. The examiners’ room in the 
custom house has for the last two weeks been strewn 
with the square paper covered boxes, wrapped with 
bamboo splits, which hold the consignments of fruits, 
vegetables and groceries for the Chinese of Chicago 
and the central west. Not the least among the things 
imported are the duck eggs. At least 30,000 of 
them have passed through the custom house the last 
two weeks. Each egg is wrapped in a mass of black 
mud, that retains its purity-like consistency for 
months, even when exposed to the air. They come 
in boxes holding twenty-five Chinese dozen—that is, 
ten. Everything that comes from China is pur- 
chased by tens. The eggs thus keep absolutely fresh. 
Peeling the mud coating from them, the faint blue 
tint of the shell is disclosed. ‘The only difference 
between the eggs of an American duck and a Chinese 
fowl, and an unfailing mark that keeps the dealer 
from practicing a deception is that the yolk, instead 
of being yellow, has a color of an American beauty 
rose.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


Good for Poor Folks. 

The poor are certainly favored with low prices, po- 
tatoes, for instance, being unusually cheap. The re- 
ceipts, indeed, have been so immense as to create a 
glut, and the new crop has been sold at eighty cents 
the barrel, which hardly pays more than freight and 
commission. This is good for poor folks, though 
ruinous for growers. The supply of small fruit is 
also far beyond demand, and this leads to slaughter- 
ing prices, blackberries, for instance, being jobbed 
at five cents a quart. Here the grower again suffers, 
but when any crop pays well there is at once an over- 
production. Even the mushroom trade suffers in a 
similar manner. It is not long since this culture paid 
handsomely, but now the market is glutted and mush- 
rooms never were as cheap as at present. Vegetable 
growers now bitterly complain of the New York mar- 
ket, but it is to be remembered that all products are 
low.—Troy Times. 


Cranberry Sauce. 

Molded cranberries are always to be preferred to 
the liquid sauce sometimes served. Choose dark, rich- 
colored berries in preference to the large, light fruit. 
Put them in a porcelain-lined kettle and add one-half 
pint cupful of water, no more. Let them boil twenty 
minutes, counting from the moment they begin to 
boil. Now add two cupfuls of sugar. Let the cran- 
berries cook just ten minutes longer, stirring them to 
prevent their burning. Pour the sauce out at once 
into two pint bowls. Do not strain them, they are 
better with the cranberries left entire with the skins 


on, which melt into gelatinous substance when they 
are properly cooked. Let the cranberries stand in 
their mold at least twenty-four hours. There is not 
the least possibility of cranberries refusing to mold 
if these directions are followed. If more water is 
added, if less sugar is used or the directions varied 
in any way, or if the water and sugar are added by 
guess they will not be likely to form ina mold, but 
will remain a liquid. The flavor of cranberries is 
ruined by cooking them too long. 


The Baker. 
Let others loaf while moments fly; 
I never let the hours roll by 
In idleness till night draws nigh 
And brings the rest I knead ; 
*Mid simple ways and habits bread, 
I rise when all the east is red, 
Before the sun burns overhead 
Within a glowing sky. 
Though custom makes al! pleasures stale, 
And fresh delights too often fail ; 
Still crumbs of comfort turn the scale, 
When fears and doubtings rise. 
Whatever ills my life incrust, 
However tart their taste, I must 
Give credit to my hopes, and trust 
My heart before my eyes. 


My wares will always take the cake; 
By hot ambition fired, I make 
A choice supply of buns, and bake 

Confections light as air. 
Though heavy sorrows make me old, 
Life still seems sweet whilst I may mold 
Delicious pastry, hot or cold, 

The fruit of skill and care. 

— Moonshine. 


Old-Fashioned Poundcake. 


Wash one pound of sweet butter, and take from it 
a piece half the size of an egg for use in greasing the 
pan. Weigh one pound of flour and thoroughly 
dry it in the oven, but do not allow it to brown. 
Stone one pound of raisins, cut them into two, and 
sift them lightly with flour from the weighed pound. 
Cream the washed butter and stir into it one pound 
of sugar. Grate one nutmeg into the creamed 
mixture and the yellow rind of a medium-sized 
lemon. Measure two tablespoonfuls of good brandy 
and dissolve in it a piece of soda the size of a pea. 
Secure ten large, fresh eggs. Take seven saucers or 
small dishes and break four eggs into four of the 
dishes ; into the other three put two eggs each. Now 
into the creamed mixture turn one egg with one 
tablespoonful of flour, and beat the mixture for five 
minutes. ‘Treat the four single eggs in this manner, 
beating the required five minutes each time. Then 
add two eggs at a time, and after all are stirred in 
beat the batter ten minutes. Put in the brandy, the 
juice of the lemon, and then the prepared raisins, and 
beat ten minutes longer. Bake this in a paper-lined 
and well-buttered cake tin. This cake should require 
two hours to bake, but the exact time cannot be 
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given, as much depends upon the oven, which should 
not be tvo hot at first, and should grow hotter as the 
cake bakes. Always place a loaf of cake to the ear 


when testing it to see if it is done. So long as acake 
“sings” it is not ready to be taken out. 


Winter Care of the Wheel. 


Don’t keep your wheel in a warm room if you pro- 
pose to do any riding in warm weather. The quick 
transition from one atmosphere to the other is liable 
tocrack something. If youdon’t intend to ride again 
till spring, suspend your wheel by hooks or cords, and 
thus save the tires and rims. Saturate the bearings 
and all adjustable parts with oil, and apply a coating 
of paraffin to the frame and the nickel surfaces. Be 
sure you have first removed all dirt, be careful that 
your place of storage is not damp, and throw over 
the machine some flannel wrap. 


Half a Dozen Recipes from an English Bake Shop. 


Ginger Snaps (Fine.) 

Two pounds of granulated sugar, two pounds of brown 
sugar, two and a half quarts of New Orleans molasses, 
two and a half quarts dark Porto Rico molasses, one 
quart of water, five ounces of soda, once ounce of am- 
monia, three and three-quarters pounds of lard, six ounces 
of ginger, three ounces of cinnamon, two ounces of salt, 
twenty-four pounds of soft flour. Work well on bench; 
wash with damp towel. 

Cinnamon Wafers. 

One pound of powdered sugar, one and a quarter quarts 
of New Orleans molasses, half a pint of water, one ounce 
of soda, one-third ounce of ammon.a, fourteen ounces of 
lard and butter, two ounces of cinnamon, a pinch of salt, 
six pounds of flour, as soft as you can get. Roll outa 
large sheet, rather thin; lay on an even pan, prick well 
with a fork, wash with milk, bake till nearly done; then 
cut with asharp knife in bars about two and a half inches 
long by one and a quarter inches wide; put back in the 
oven until a good brown; then break apart. 

Spice Cup Cakes. 

Three-quarters of a pound of cake crumbs, one and a 
quarter quarts of molasses, three quarters of a pound of 
lard, one quart of water, one and a quarter ounces of soda, 
two eggs, one and a half pounds of washed currants, 
vanilla, cinnamon, allspice, all mixed; add enough soft, 
sifted flour to make soft dough; grease cup cake molds 
well and fill half full) When baked and cool frost with 
chocolate. 

Gingerbread. 

Mix well one quart of dark Porto Rico and New Orleans 
molasses with one and a half pints of cold water, twelve 
ounces of lard; rub a little with half a pound of brown sugar 
and two eggs; add the molasses and water, in which you 
dissolve one and a half ounces of soda; add one ounce of 
ginger, half an ounce of cinnamon, and enough soft flour 
to make medium soft dough; grease and paper deep cake 
tins; fill half full with the mixture; smooth on top witha 
wet knife ; bake about one hour if in a large tin; if in two 
smaller cakes it is done sooner. If too hot from the top 
cover with greased paper. 

Gingerbread (Better.) 
One and a half pounds of lard and butter with one and 


a quarter pounds of sugar; rub together a little ; add one 
and a half pints of eggs, three pints of molasses, half a 
pint of water, three ounces of soda, cinnamon, ginger, 
seven pounds of soft flour, and a pinch of salt. 


Snow Balls. 

One pound two ounces of sugar, five ounces of butter, 
seven eggs, one and a half pints of milk, one ounce of 
cream of tartar, half an ounce of soda, a little salt, and 
lemon flavor. Cut with two and a half inch cutter, 
about three-eighths of an inch thick. Fry them in the 
morning and let them stand until they get dry, say about 
four hours, and then roll in sugar.—British Baker and 
Confectioner. 

Thanksgiving Recipes. 
Roast Turkey with Chestnut Stuffing and Sauce. 

Clean the turkey and lard the breast. Drop twenty-five, 
or thereabouts, large chestnuts in boiling water and leave 
them for a few minutes; then take them up and rub off 
the thin, dark skin. After this, cover them with boiling 
water and simmer one hour, then take them up and mash 
them finely. Mince one pound of veal and half a pound 
of salt pork very finely. To this add the chestnuts, half a 
teaspoonful of pepper and two tablespoonfuls of salt, and 
one cupful of soup stock or water. Then stuff the turkey 
with this. 


English Plum Pudding. 

One pound of raisins, one quarter of a pound of flour, 
one pound of suet chopped fine, one pound of currants, 
three quarters of a pound of stale bread crumbs, half a 
nutmeg, grated; one quarter of a pound of brown sugar, 
five eggs, grated rind of one lemon, half a pint of brandy, 
half a pound of minced candied orange peel. Clean, wash 
and dry the currants; stone the raisins. Mix all dry in- 
gredients together. Beat the eggs, add them to the 
brandy, then pour over the dry ingredients and mix 
thoroughly. Pack in greased small kettles or molds (this 
will make six pounds), and boil six hours when you make 
it and six when wanted for use. Serve with hard or 
brandy sauce. 


Chestnut Sauce. 

Half a pint of chestnuts, softened and mashed as for the 
turkey stuffing. Put in a saucepan one-half tablespoonful 
of tlour and one of butter and cook until a dark brown. 
Stir the pulp of the chestnuts into this sauce and cook two 
minutes; add salt and pepper to taste and rub all through 
asieve. The chestnuts used should be twice as large as 
the native nut. 


Caramel Custard. 

Turn one-fourth of a cupful of sugar into a stewpan, and 
stir it over the fire until it becomes liquid and brown. 
Scald a cupful and a half of milk, and add the browned 
sugar. Beat two eggs thoroughly, add to them one-half 
cupful of cold milk and turn the mixture slowly, stirring 
constantly that no lumps form, into the scalding milk. 
Continue to stir until the custard thickens. Set away to 
cool, and serve in glasses. 


An Excellent Fruit Salad. 

Take three large oranges, peel, remove all the white part, 
and cut the fruit into thick slices; pare two apples and 
slice them very thin; alternate the slices of fruit in a dish 
and sprinkle over them sugar, the juice of one lemon, all 
the orange juice, and a glassful of sherry wine; place on 
the ice for two hours before serving. 
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FISH PIES. 
From an English Housewife’s Notebook. 
HALIBUT PIE. 


HIS is worthy of praise ; and there are hosts 
of other fish that are equally good thus 


treated. You may be rather generous with 
the butter, the depth of your pocket being a 
fair guide, for halibut is a fish which bears a good 
deal of enrichment in the form of butter or cream ; 
should a spoonful of the latter be going begging 
(such things do happen), let the pie have the benefit. 
After washing and drying the fish, cut it in thick 
slices, then in square lumps, season them with salt 
and pepper, a morsel of nutmeg, and a few drops of 
anchovy essence. Pack tightly in the dish, letting 
little lumps of butter find a place here and there, 
and half fill up with gravy ; this should be made with 
stock from the cuttings and any inferior parts of the 
fish, strained and thickened to the consistence of 
cream with a little flour. Or the flour can be left out, 
and the fish dredged with fine bread crumbs, first 
browned a little in the oven—they must not be in the 
least burnt, or will spoil the flavor of the pie. The 
crust should be moderately rich only. If by chance 
your pie has been made of cooked fish (not to be de- 
spised, be it noted), a very thin crust should be used, 
and your pie should be ready for consumption after 
twenty minutes or so in a sharp oven. 
FRESH HADDOCK PIE, 


Take a fish of two to three pounds weight, and 
wash and dry it. Make a stuffing to fill it, with bread 
crumbs, scraped bacon, salt and pepper and powdered 
herbs, moistened with milk and bound with a raw 
egg. The precise proportions of the several ingre- 
dients need not trouble you ; the main thing is to get 
it well flavored and rather moist. One warning: do 
not add suet in place of the bacon. Sew up the fish 
after filling, and bake until three parts done, then let 
it rest until cold, when it should be cut up and 
packed in the pie dish. The backbone must be re- 
moved and boiled down with the cuttings to make 
the gravy, a savory kind being here called for, as the 
fish is both a trifle dry and insipid. 

Break up and cover the bones, etc., with cold water, 
and simmer for an hour or two; a thickening of 
browned flour, a soupcon of onion, a pinch of herbs 
(or use a bay leaf), a dash of catchup or store sauce, 
and the thing is done ; remember the straining. One 
important point is to let the gravy get cold before the 
crust goes on, unless a potato covering be preferred, 
then the temperature of the added gravy makes very 
little difference. 

This pie is quite deserving of a nice, flaky crust, 
which should also be thin, because a short time in 


the oven is required ; but if a thicker crust pleases 
you, or is from motives of economy desirable, then 
the moral is obvious, only half cook the fish in the 
first instance ; in fact, it requires then but little more 
than thorough browning in hot fat. If the fish be 
too small, the flavor is not nearly so good; proper 
size in fresh haddock is a strong point. 

Were some such treatment as this applied to 
homely kinds of fish, they would less often be con- 
demned as dry, woolly, insipid, etc. The pity is that 
so many housekeepers regard only the expensive 
sorts of fish as worthy a little attention so far as vari- 
ety of flavor and appearance are concerned. 

As to the pies that may be made from cooked 
macaroni and fish miaed, there is no end to them. 
With a generous amount of seasoning and a sprink- 
ling of grated cheese—Parmesan being here de- 
manded—the pie becomes a dish for an epicure. 
The contents should be moistened with a good gravy 
or sauce—brown or white, mild or piquant, just ac- 
cording to the nature of the fish; with a good many 
sorts of fish a tomato sauce or purée will be as suit- 
able as any. With almost all a few spoonfuls of hot 
cream poured into the pie at the moment of serving 
may well be borne in mind ; for while not absolutely 
necessary it makes such a difference, and adds to the 
cost by such a trifle, that no apology is needed for 
naming it. A shilling goes a good way when fish is 
cheap, and the other adjuncts can be readily obtained. 

Then there is a pie for which there is no particular 
name, but it is well worthy a trial. The bottom of 
the dish should be rubbed over with butter, and 
sprinkled with finely minced ham—raw if your pie is 
likely to be long in the oven, but for most sorts 
cooked ham is to be preferred. Then dredge with a 
little parsley and thyme very finely chopped or pow- 
dered, but never use dried herbs if fresh can be got; 
the result will well repay the little extra trouble. Let 
the magic bay leaf find a place, either under the 
crust, so that it can be removed when the pie is cut, 
or powder a morsel and mix with the other herbs; 
then add pepper and a dust of grated lemon peel and 
nutmeg. 

The sides of the dish should then be treated in 
precisely the same manner. Now for the filling. 
Just for the moment I will suppose that you have 
some such fish as cod, brill, or any thick, white sort, 
ready flaked, left over from a previous meal, and 
enough sauce to moisten it. Plain white, parsley, or 
any other of the familiar sorts will serve. Boil down 
any bones and trimmings for stock to increase the 
amount of the sauce, then proceed to fill up your 
dish, and if you like to season the several layers of 
fish with the same materials used for the bottom and 
sides of the dish, very little is added to the cost; as 
to the difference to the pie, just try it. If you do, 
you will forever agree with Dickens’ pieman. 

Supposing you had no sauce left; with such a 
foundation as I have named, a very suitable one may 
be had from tomato juice. A good bunch of herbs 
and a chopped onion should be simmered with the 
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tomatoes until done; they simply want sieving to 
keep out skin and pips, and there is your ground- 
work. You may make it piquant with a little flavored 
vinegar or lemon juice, or add a suspicion of garlic, 
or mix in some curry paste or powder and stock or 
gravy, with or without a fried onion; and here is a 
chance to use up any remnants of boiled rice. In 
all these ways and hosts of others success should 


await you. 
SHELL FISH PIE. 


It is so named because it may be varied to so great 
an extent. Pies of this sort are very common in 
many parts of France. Take a small cooked lobster, 
cut it up and moisten it with butter, milk, cream, fish 
sauce, or fish stock, or either two mixed; take about 
the same bulk of bread crumbs as you have fish, 
season and mix most thoroughly. ‘Season with 
what?” you ask, naturally. There is a large choice. 
Salt and pepper you must have; lemon juice or vine- 
gar, with chopped parsley or shredded anchovy, you 
may have; cayenne is optional, and so is a hint of 
onion. Scores of things occur to me as suitable. 
Many like the flavor modified with a dash of white- 
fish, pounded and mixed with the rest; or, again, 
bring out the cheese, but don’t overdo it. 

The crab, when fresh and in prime condition, is 
often made into a pie of this sort, and shrimps or 
prawns may well be amalgamated. The combined 
materials should form a sort of moist forcemeat, and 
be piled high in the dish. Use a flaky covering and 
eat the pie hot, and, unless you are exceptionally 
hard to please, you will vote the result worth the 
trouble.—Deborah Platter, in The Quiver. 


A THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


Now unto Him whose hand 

Bestows upon our Land 
Peace and prosperity, 
Thanksgiving be! 


Let every heart rejoice, 

And gratitude find voice 
To sing to Him above 
A nation’s love. 


Grateful for blessings sure 

Alike to rich and poor, 
Let all remembering 
Unite to sing! 


For the year’s Harvest yield, 
Plenty from tree and field, 
His be the joyful praise 
Our people raise! 


God bless each bounty sent! 
God bless our President ! 
God bless our country long! 
Be this our song. 


His be our strength, our lives, 
Children and men and wives! 
His be the glory then 
Ever !—Amen! 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


[We tnvite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of genveal interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HovusEKEEPING. 


GILT-EDGED, BUT NOT GOOD. 


INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cuicaco, October 12, 1896. 
PuBLISHERS Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass: 


GENTLEMEN—Can you use about 10,000 names and 
addresses, recent marriages? They are all recently 
prepared from marriage notices in the country papers, 
and we will send them to you for $— per Hobo. We 
consider that they would be gilt-edged names for 
sample copies. Please let us hear from you, and 
oblige, Yours very truly, 

THE CuicaGo CLIPPING BUREAU. 


CuIcaGO Press CLIPPING BUREAU: 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to your favor of the 12th, we 
can only say that the “names and addresses, pre- 
pared from marriage notices in the country papers,” 
we consider of but little value for sample copy ad- 
dresses. 

From our own observation in this connection, we 
find the bride of to-day not an ardent expectant of 
honors in the matter of good housekeeping. When 
olive branches begin to gather around the table, then 
come the inquiries, which if made sooner might have 
been “better for all concerned,” and as the olive 
branches increase, so increases, in duplicate, tripli- 
cate and so on, the desire to know how to keep house 
well and economically. Then come inquiries for 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, and all who make these in- 
quiries profit by what we give them, as universally 
acknowledged, and say with their morning and even- 
ing prayers “ blessings on GooD HOUSEKEEPING.” 

Very truly yours, 
CiarK W. Bryan Co., 
Publishers Goop HousEKEEPING. 


FALL IN LINE. 


Get ready for Thanksgivin’—jest set your table fine! 

An’ put the finest crock’ry out, an’ make the silver shine; 

No matter how the country goes—jest carve the turkey’s neck; 
An’ while the carvin’s going on, be thankful you’re on deck ! 


Get ready for Thanksgivin’—jest fall into your place ; 

An’ if the preacher ain’t along, be sure an’ say the grace; 

No matter how the country goes—jest carve the turkey straight, 

An’ with a smile o’ thankfulness pitch in an’ pass your plate! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzzve. 

413.—ANAGRAMMATICAL FOOD PRODUCTS. 

The Anagram which Goop HOUSEKEEPING presents to 
its readers this month is “Anagrammatical Food: Prod- 
ucts,’’ comprising Meats, Vegetables and Fruits of all the 
well-known varieties. 

The list here presented is as follows: 


1. Rain carts rap ponds S. 41. Foul crews ail. 
2. See Nan pads Ab. 42. Pat sleeps, sur. 
3. Ears ply. 43. R. tug pie far. 
4. E. Cobb led one fried. 44. Nag some. 
5. Hang sad Meg. 45- Hum or moss. 
6. To fear foes B. 46. Turks ran F. F. 
7. We show to Ted tan tea 47. Nan’s baa. 
pies. 48. New malt rose. 
8. Ah! deal in man’s bells. 49. K. L. noses mum. 
9. Seek fate B. 50. Q muse rash sum. 
10. Boil red can van. 51. Nay Ben K. dies. 
11. H. L. comb sap. 52. R. P. peck deep lips. 
12. L. N. tote of mug. 53. A guest Mase A. 
13. Mad hues sups_ pains, 54. Ma ten peg oars. 
Q. K. N. 55. No, Ned A. Turner do 
14. We’s bets dear. land kites. 


15. Cue burs M. C. 56. K. hop crops. 

16. Lee tubs date cent. 57- Pat loan cues. 

17. Noon raids Conn. 58. C. kid file pest peg. 
18. Hit many rents dup. 59. Bob free pie firms. 
19. O pa for stork ! 60. U. go ten. 


20. Shout pear stork E. E. 61. He chased E. E. 
21. Has Ned led Ray Rice’s. 62. Clapp bears. 
22. N. E. C. shy Kate, Dick 63. C. Squire chase dinner. 


runs. 64. Crew’s tears. 
23. Lined Part ave. 65. An bub street. 
24. H.C. B. deep’pie F. 66. Rain sun be doom. 
25. Pass rug A. A. 67. Asad crow ran near deep 
26. P. get lang. cold G. 


27. See pet train groom dean. 68. Best rap latter. 
28. Bun had rap bar chins. 69. Fred E. has crow cap 


29. Nan did lose. zo. Sal mum ponds. 
30. Seen cabs dart gain bang B. 71. Spend free bee cords. 
31. Pah! cloves. 72. Sip peel pan. 
32. E. has snapped race. 73- E. big roe roses. 
33. Pen grease. 74. I has urn stew Q. 
34. O call fair I rage man a 75. Brine carers. 
sad pang. 76. A lean gun needs gas W. 
35. Rate chickens for H. 77- Spit Cora. 
36. S. R. Post's bus rules. 78. Paw led plains B. 
37- So go as a lean bug. 79. Turn scar. 
38. Nan S. golearn modes. 80. Ha! she licks herb bug 
39. Find sea tags D. rib. 


B. D. dread less pain home. 81. Ted swings one up. 


82. I. B. R. K. cures heel. 92. Rolic cob. 

83. Rain sand M. Bear cap was tag. 

84. Barr rise stew. . Peck's sealer. 

85. Live poles Dick. . Ha! Lis pale corn cafe. 
86. Miss M. or pen. Take vales. 

87. Rise blur bee. Said torn R. is in can. 
88. Mag plunges geer. . N.C. Ray’s barn beer. 
89. Seer Rabbi R. Pan cost oar. 

ge. G. pile pond pins. too. U. V. taste cell. 

gt. R. Blakerspades riced bran. 


Five Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 


First Prize, one of the Rochester Company’s Celebrated 
New Rochester Lamps; Second Prize, Burton’s “ Cyclopedia 
of Wit and Humor,” in two Royal Octavo Volumes—rare and 
valuable; Zhird Prize, five bound Volumes of Goop House- 
KEEPING; Fourth Prize, two bound Volumes of Goop House- 
KEEPING; fifth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page xi 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, December 12, at6 p.m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 


Prize PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
411.—A DICKENS MASQUERADE. 


It is certain that many of Goon HOUSEKEEPING's puzzle 
workers possess an abundance of intuition, reaching even to 
the names of the characters used in the works of Dickens; for, 
despite several errors which appear in the Prize Anagram as 
published in this magazine for September, No. 215, some ex- 
cellent lists have been presented. It was not intended that 
errors should have a place, and thus doubly puzzle our quick- 
witted friends, but a few there were nevertheless, occasioned 
by the contributor of this anagram not using enough care in 
verifying the list. The prizes have been awarded as follows : 


First—A handsomely bound Volume of the London Maga- 
zine of Art, to Alice Josephine Wheelock, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Second—Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
to Frity Brandt, Clinton, N. Y. 


Third—Two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, to 
Mrs. W. M. Bates, 29 Coolidge street, Brookline, Mass. 


Fourth—One year's subscription to Goop HovsFEKEEPING, 
to J. G. Shearer, 1216 H street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Entitled to Honorable Mention, having correctly answered 
this puzzle: Mrs. F. J. Collier, Hudson, N. Y.; Miss Lila 
Watkyns, New Bedford, Mass.; Mrs. J. S. Hamilton, Belle- 
vue, Pa.; Daniel A. Williams, New Haven, N. Y.; Mrs. L. C. 
Baker, Hartford, Ct.; Mrs. W. F. Kimball, Newtonville, Mass. ; 
Mrs. F. A. Douglass, Houghton, Mich.; William Garrison 
Reed, Boston, Mass; Ina R. Harbog, New Haven, Ct. (coupon 
unattached, and therefore could not have been awarded a prize 
had her answer been one of the first ones received); Mrs. F. 
D. Sampson, Newton, Mass.; Mrs. Jane A. Sanborne, New 
York city; Mrs. Delia H. Brown, Dayton, O.; Mrs. E. J. 
Brown, Kendal Green, Mass.; Mrs. E. C. Barrus, Richfield 
Springs, N. Y.; Elizabeth Hutchins, Cincinnati, O. ; Mrs. J. 
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F. Wicks, Worcester, Mass.; Esther S. Hazeltine, Melrose 
Highlands, Mass., Mrs. Oliver T. Sherwood, Southport, Ct.; 
Mrs. George P. Britton, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. F.C. Bigelow, 


68. E., pass me link cuff. 
69. Pray talk me. 
7o. Nice odd Yale. 


Seth Pecksniff. 
Mark Tapley. 
Daniel Doyce. 


Worcester, Mass. 


1. Sad error at cinch. 

2. Her year of age fled. Geoffrey Haredale. 

3. Poor news, lad. Dora Spenlow. 

4. Lam L. Finn, the rich Jew. Jeremiah Flintwinch. 

5. Mirth shook Jen. John Rokesmith. 

6. She saw Clara milder. Miss Rachael Wardle. 

7. Baby swore. Bob Sawyer. 

8. Pa, ma is grey. Sairey Gamp. 

g. O, lank bicycle shin! Nicholas Nickleby. 
10. Rob, he is spry catch. Christopher Casby. 
tr. Her pa looks mild. Harold Skimpole. 

12 Oppose a nag in drag. Georgiana Podsnap. 
13. L. Dandy, lover. Dolly Varden. 

14. Smart fun. Mr. F’s aunt. 

15. G was Giles. Silas Wegg. 

16. Getlamp. See? Pet Meagles. 

17. Whim cross me. Miss Mowcher. 

18 Ohello! Any cap? Noah Claypole. 

19. Go mule; deny laws. Young Smallweed. 
20. Get by spire. Betsey Prig. 

21. A dear famed gem Madame Defarge. 
22. Ye debtors to two. Betsey Trotwood. 

23. Wags find E. like C. Agnes Wickfield. 

24. Brave girl, Edna. Gabriel Varden. 

25. Henry L. bet on a crow. Lawrence Boythorn. 
26. Bow of music fiend. Nicodemus Boffin. 
27. The jester of Mars. James Steerforth. 

28. I talk when in lane. Nathaniel Winkle. 
29. Pony cut per driver. Prince Turveydrop. 
30. Told as rare. Rosa Dartle. 

31. Sir, sell a man a label. Miss Arabella Allen. 
32. Jacob got Mary’s joke. Major Joey Bagstock. 
33. Liquid plane. Daniel Quilp. 

34. | gild them to-morrow. Mortimer Lightwood. 
35- Jane heft wig. Fagin the Jew. 

36. My sick finch prefers S. Miss Cherry Pecksniff. 
37- Mere slang R. Mrs. General. 

38. Adept can let tunic. Captain Ned Cuttle. 
39. Bulk is bent. Kit Nubbles. 

40. Grip germs, lad. Mrs. Pardiggle. 

41. Can deny story. Sydney Carton. 

42. My old fence rope. Florer.ce Dombey. 
43. All were mules. Samuel Weller. 

44. Frail, be well! Bella Wilfer. 

45. Snow-gang men Newman Noggs. 

46. Jasper Winks, London. Spenlow and Jorkins. 
47- Puns are pins. Susan Nipper. 

48. Is gaunt as a rag. Anastasia Rugg. 

49. O Lady M., be up! Paul Dombey. 

50. Amy, trot cat. Tatty Coram. 

51. I rolled cricket seeds. Sir Leicester Dedlock. 
52. Most dry malted. Tommy Traddles. 

53. Lady J. Bly Dyce. Caddy Jellyby. 

54. Her bony jug. John Grueby. 

55. Try arim, do. Amy Dorrit. 

56. Even one song a trick. Conversation Kenge. 

7. Big grab rule. Gabriel Grub. 

58. N. is moody also. Solomon Daisy. 

59. Ma, Mr. Dale fell. Alfred Lammle. 
60. Blank, I cry help! Ralph Nickleby. 
61. Not traced to me. Doctor Manette. 
62. Yes, J. S. is up. Sissy Jupe. 

63. Cat ran tree limb. Mr. Tite Barnacle. 
64. His crew bled. E. W. B. Childers. 
65. I chaff no girl, N. Flora Finching. 

66. Fred's work-sacque. Wackford Squeers. 


. Ann curl the arm. 


Richard Carstone. 


Arthur Clennam. 


71. Buy grand bear. 

72. Don’t lose rapid hare. 
73. Real odd beans, they. 
74- Up,eh! I hear. 

75- Pa, why is smock less? 
76. Devil risk clew. 

77- Mary M. met all debtors. 
78. Sobs snap arms. 

79. E. begun weary run. 
80. Capt. G. E., try goal. 
81. On mill-logs, so. 

82. Sissy B.’s all arms. 

83. Pa help noble stock. 
84. Mr. Smith rules levee. 
85. Wit like Martin N. 

86. Busy I,—one hard job. 

7. I knew I saw R. climb. 

88. Dan Drew, most rude. 
89. Cripple, do add five. 
go. Ike C. saw milk cup. 
ot. It pins part to me. 

g2. Liza thrums wet zinc. 
93- Sam, just a hero he. 
94. Why, one rang. 

95. Where sly crop. 

96. Pa, turn my cat. 

g7- And now add Henry J. 
98. Sour dust gags Susan. 
99. Ring lurk month. 
roo. Girl Jane fled. 


Barnaby Rudge. 
Pleasant Riderhood. 
Bradley Headstone. 
Uriah Heep. 

Miss Sophy Wackles. 
Dick Swiveller. 
Master Tommy Bardwell. 
Sampson Brass. 
Eugene Wrayburn. 
Clara Peggotty. 
Solomon Gills. 

Miss Sally Brass. 
Stephen Blackpool. 
Esther Summerson. 
Tim Linkinwater. 
Josiah Bounderby. 
Wilkins Micawber. 
Edward Murdstone. 
David Coppsrfield. 
Samuel Pickwick. 
Simon Tappertit. 
Martin Chuzzilewit. 
James Harthouse. 
Henry Gowan. 
Sophy Crewler. 
Tracy Tupman. 

John Edward Nandy. 
Augustus Snodgrass. 
Mr. Tulkinghorn. 
Alfred Jingle. 


Lines From the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 


They are so interesting. Please give more anagrams. 
Mrs. O.S. S. 


I enclose herewith my solution of Anagram puzzle, and, as I 
am early in the day, I shall look quite confidently for first 
prize. ><. 


I enclose my list of answers to the Dickens Masquerade 
puzzle. I have been greatly interested in this puzzle as I am 
very fond of Dickens’ works. Mrs. W. F. K. 


Enclosed please find a list of the answers to the Dickens 
Anagrams published in the September number of Goop 
HovuseEKeePinG. I have had a beautiful time studying them 
out, and rubbed off my Dickens rust to an extent that amply 
repaid me, even if I do not get the top prize, which I hope for 
and expect, as my list is complete. Thank you for the 
pleasure these anagrams have been to me. A. 5 @. 


Enclosed please find our solution of your Dickens Mas- 
querade. This is the first time we have attempted to solve 
your puzzles (though we always buy the magazine and could 
not now get along without it), and we have been unable to 
make our list complete. It reached its present state almost a 
week ago, but we have been waiting and working over the few 
unsolved ones, in hopes of making the list complete. We give 
up now, however, and send it as it is, hoping that the rest will 
have done no better. i. P. j. 


I have tried your anagrams a number of times, but would 
not send them in because I did not succeed in getting them 
complete, but this time I shall send this in, although I don’t 
expect to geta prize. I have found a Dickens Masquerade 
very interesting, as he is my favorite author, and I am pretty 
well acquainted with him, I have taken Goop HousEKEE? 
1nG for nearly eleven years; I don’t believe I could do with- 
out it, and if I should be lucky enough to gain a prize, hope it 
will be the last one. Ss. B. 
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Holiday Art Prints. 


THINGS OF BEAUTY IN CALENDAR AND BOOKLET FROM THE 
AMERICAN House OF L. PRANG & Co. 


The holiday publications of that enterprising Bos- 
ton house, L. Prang & Co., are too well known in 
every part of our country, as well as abroad, to re- 
quire any extended introduction. Every autumn, in 
ever-increasing excellence and variety, they have 
gone, these many years, to all parts of the land, to 
gladden the hearts of lovers of the beautiful and the 
excellent, regardless of age or sex. 

Apart from their intrinsic superiority, these publi- 
cations are commended to many patrons by the fact 
that they are distinctively American in all respects. 
Not only do they deal with American subjects, but 
they are designed, lithographed and printed in this 
country, abundantly refuting the too common notion 
that it is necessary to go abroad for the best in these 
several lines of production. 

For the current season the list is fully up to the 
best of the former years, while there are some choice 
new things which cannot fail to prove immensely 
popular. It is much too long to be scanned in de- 
tail, delightful as would be the task; but every one 
interested can obtain the full catalogue by addressing 
the publishers at Boston, Mass. Brief mention of a 
few may serve to awaken an interest in the great re- 
serve list that cannot even be mentioned by name in 
such a survey as the present. 

There is splendid variety in the line of Calendars 
for 1897. One which must prove very taking, owing 
to the wide popularity of the “ poster” fad, is entitled 
the Poster Calendar. This consists of five elaborate 
plates illustrating the seasons, after drawings by Louis 
J. Khead, reproduced in true poster style. Each 
plate carries a full calendar, uniquely designed, for 
three months. The whole is fastened to an elegant 
cover design with silk cord to turn and hang. The 
size is 13 by 18% inches, and the price $1 each. 

Practically convenient, as well as chastely beautiful, 
the Engagement Calendar presents two handsome 
designs of English violets and a female figure, placed 
on top of acalendar tablet consisting of twelve leaves, 
one for each month of the year. There is a space 
opposite each day of the month for receiving memo- 
randa, and it is not easy to conceive of a more con- 
venient method of keeping a record of social events. 
The whole is attached to a heavy mount with a deco- 
rative border in colors, is 94 by 14 inches, boxed, 
with a silk hanging cord, and sells at seventy-five 
cents. 

One of the prettiest in the whole list is the Waiting 


Calendar. This is a delightful collection of graceful 
figure designs in the attitude of waiting, after water- 
color sketches by Frances Brundage, each making a 
charming picture. There are four large plates, with 
a calendar for three months on each, tastefully united 
with silk ribbon and bow for hanging. This is 9% 
by 1214 inches, boxed, and sells at §1. 

The highest priced of all these calendars is the 
Horse Show for 1897. This contains twelve large 
plates of horses and surroundings after water-color 
drawings by Frieda Ludovici. Each plate contains 
appropriate quotations from Shakespeare, and a 
monthly calendar. The whole is tied to a fine cover 
design with silk ribbon and bow arranged to hang. 
The size is 9% by 113g inches, boxed, and the price 
is $1.50 each. 

Sweet Blossoms is a decidedly pretty affair, con- 
sisting of four large plates with choice designs of vio- 
lets, wild roses, clover blossoms and forget-me-nots, 
with a calendar for three months on each. Each 
sheet has a rococo border, and all are fastened with a 
silk ribbon and bow tohang. The size is 85g by 10%, 
boxed, and the price is fifty cents each. 

The average bachelor will be likely to get Buds of 
the Season. This contains four large plates, de- 
signed by Katherine L. Connor, representing hand- 
some “up-to-date” young ladies, in appropriate cos- 
tumes, fitting the season for which each is chosen. 
There is a rich embellishment of flowers and rococo 
ornamentation, the whole being prettily secured with 
silk ribbon and bow for hanging. The size is 9% by 
816 inches, and the price of each, boxed, is seventy- 
five cents. 

Every earnest member of the society for which it is 
designed will wish to possess a copy of the charming 
Christian Endeavor Calendar. This comprises six 
exquisite full-page drawings of pansies, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor flower in colors, combined with the 
Active Member’s pledge and mottoes and symbol 
of tae society. Each plate has a calendar for two 
months. The whole is tied with a silk ribbon and 
bow to a handsome cover design, also of pansies, 
with a portrait of Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. The 
size is 67 by 85g, and the price, boxed, is but fifty 
cents each. 

Decidedly pleasing is the Lovers’ Calendar, hy 
William A. McCullough. There are four pastor. | 
scenes, each illustrating a season, with figures richly 
dressed in Watteau style. Each plate has a calendar 
for three months; there is the usual silk ribbon and 
bow, and box. The size is 7'4 by 93;. and the price 
is sixty cents. 

The enveloped calendars, costing from fifteen to 
twenty-five cents each, present some very attractive 
designs, in flowers, landscapes, and the like, all of 
which are executed with the same fidelity and perfec- 
tion to be found in the more expensive productions. 

Among the Art Books, the Songs of the Birthdays, 
illustrating a poem by Rev. Ernest Warburton Shurt- 
leff, will take a prominent place. There is a verse 
for each day of the week, based on the quaint Scotch 
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proverb, “‘ Monday’s bairn is fair 0’ face,” etc. There 
are seven full-page illustrations of lovely children, 
by Katherine L. Connor, ribbon-tied to a tasteful 
cover design. Size, 10% by 8 inches, and price $1, 
boxed. 

“I Wonder What the Clover Thinks!” illustrates 
the little poem under that title by Saxe Holm. There 
are six beautiful full-page illustrations of red and 
white clover in full colors, by Bessie Gray, tied with 
silk ribbon and bows to an exquisite cover design of 
clover blooms. The size is 5% by 83 inches, and 
the price is fifty cents, boxed. 

Pansies appear in numerous forms in the publica- 
tions of the firm, and perhaps nowhere more accept- 
ably than in “ Heart’s-ease,” compiled by Katherine 
L. Connor. There are six plates of delightful illus- 
trations of pansies, with choice quotations from the 
poets. The several leaves are prettily tied with rib- 
bon to a handsome cover design of pansies. The 
size is 8% by 6% inches, and the price, boxed, is fifty 
cents. 

Similar in style, though wholly different in details, 
is Bessie Gray’s “Carnations.” ‘This consists of six 
full-page illustrations in colors of rare carnations, 
with choice bits of verse on each page. They are 
fastened to a carnation cover design, with silk ribbon, 
and inclosed in a neat box. The size is 8% by 6 
inches, and the price is fifty cents. 

Blue Violets may be taken as a good sample of the 
less expensive gems. This gives a pleasing array of 
violets, on four full pages, with select passages from 
poets. The leaves are tied with silk ribbon to a fine 
cover design. The size is 6 by 4%; inches, and the 
price is twenty-five cents, in an envelope. 

The list might easily be extended, page upon page, 
but these examples will sufficiently attest the wealth 
of beauty from which an intending purchaser may 
choose. 


Cheerful Philosophy for Thoughtful Invalids. 
CHEERFUL PHILOSOPHY FOR THOUGHTFUL INVALIDs. By 

William Horatio Clarke. Limp cloth, r2mo, 41 pages, 50 

cents. Reading, Mass. E. T. Clarke & Co. 

This thin volume, in its eight brief chapters, pre- 
sents many philosophic and helpful thoughts for the 
class to whom it is addressed. It is the purpose of 
the author to induce feelings of resignation, hopeful- 
ness and cheerfulness, even amid the most trying 
earthly experiences, and his thoughts are very well 
presented. His book might with profit be introduced 
to every invalid’s chamber and every hospital ward. 


The Violet. 

THe VioLet. By Julia Magruder, author of the “The 
Princess Sonia,” etc. With illustrations by Charles Dana 
Gibson. Cloth, r2mo, 210 pages, gilt top, uncut edges. New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co. 

This novel has merit enough to more than com- 
pensate for the fact that its literary style is a bit care- 
less and unfinished. It is a love story, pure and 
simple, though both of the leading characters have 
before their acquaintance with each other been mar- 


ried. The experiences of “The Violet,” by which 
pet title the heroine was generally known, had been 
of a nature to partially justify her declaration that 
for her there could never be love or happiness in the 
married relation; but in the good old-fashioned way 
she was finally brought to the altar—though perhaps 
the outcome of it all should not be anticipated for the 
reader. The best of it is that the author has given 
to the world a sweet, clean, inspiring story, worked 
out in a straightforward, pleasant way, the several 
characters being drawn with fidelity and not a little 
strength. 


Three Little Daughters of the Revolution. 

THREE LITTLE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. By Nora 
Perry. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. Cloth, 64 pages, 75 
cents. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The three bright stories which compose this pleas- 

ing volume are entitled, respectively, “ Dorothy,” 

“ Patty,” and “ Betty Boston’s Fourth of July.” Two 

of them are laid in the days of the Revolution, and 

the third deals with descendants of the heroes of 
those times. ‘Told in the charming way of which this 
author is mistress, the stories will delight not only 

all patriotic girls and boys, but the “children of a 

larger growth” none the less. 


The Statement of Stella Maberly. 

THE STATEMENT OF STELLA MABERLY. By F. Anstey, 
author of “ Vice Versa,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, 230 pages, gilt 
top, rough edges. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This “statement” is too uncanny and horrible to 
be pleasant reading, nor does a cursory survey pre- 
sent any feature to commend the novel, save that it 
is faultlessly —even admirably —constructed. Be- 
tween Stella and her dearest friend, a young lady, 
there arises a cloud of jealousy, and while it over- 
shadows the scene, the friend apparently dies. Stella 
imagines that she has given a fatal draught to her 
friend, and agonizingly prays for her life. The 
prayer appears to be answered, but it develops later 
that a fiendish spirit has taken possession of the in- 
animate body, in place of the sweet soul which had 
departed. Through a series of horrible experiences, 
Stella finally lands in a madhouse, and there her 
“ statement ” is supposed to have been written. 


Tue “Livinc AGE’’—may it live forever—of Oc- 
tober 17th date, has a paper, “ Some Notes on Poetry 
for Children,” taken from The London Fortnightly 
Review, which is alone worth a year’s subscription to 
any Eclectic Magazine, in which list of current 
literature the Living Age easily stands at the head. 
Especially worthy of consideration is this paper by 
every man, woman or child who loves children. Silver 
pictures, with recital in words of gold have abounding 
place in this paper, one little gem set in this truthful 
phraseology: “Children never change; the same 
things. that interested the infant Moses, interest in- 
fants to-day, and there is still something not unat- 
tractive in the misfortunes of others.” 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., NOVEMBER, 1896. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
fumerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow]- 
edged merit and high position 1n their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


JACK AND JILL. 


Every reader will pause and follow with absorbed 
interest the leading paper in the present number of 
Goop HOovSEKEEPING, on observing that it is the 
joint work of two most capable and pleasing authors— 
Mrs. E. C. Gardner, and the author of “‘ Model Homes 
for Mcdel Housekeeping,” “The House that Jill 
Built,” etc. The article in question deals with coffee 
making, and beneath the quiet humor of the crisp 
dialogue will be found some admirable suggestions 
for the benefit of the “ young housekeeper,” while the 
formal recipes at the end of the article must prove 
simply invaluable. 


Annabel Lee reminds us that the national feast 
day is close at hand, in her description of a model 
Thanksgiving dinner, well cooked, seasonably fur- 
nished, and sensibly served. There is not only an 
explicit menu for the dinner, but a formula for the 
preparation of each article on the list, so that the 
most inexperienced cannot fail to provide a feast 
worthy of the day. 


The first of a series of papers on “ Household In- 
sects” deals with that “pest of the sleeping apart- 
ment” which is above all of his fellows unmention- 
able and undiscussable in “ polite society.” None 
the less, the frank exposition of the creature’s habits 


and the treatment which has proved most efficient in 
his suppression, will be welcomed in thousands of 
homes—“ read, pondered, and inwardly digested.” 

A seasonable story, out of the ordinary, is that of 
“The Tramps’ Thanksgiving,” by Julia H. Lincoln. 


The second number of Mrs. Arthur Stanley’s excel- 
lent series on “The Table” deals with the setting 
and service, under a number of appropriate headings. 
What she has to say is practical, replete with infor- 
mation, and presented in readable form. 


Another Thanksgiving story, ‘“‘ Maria Wood’s Tur- 
key,” is pleasantly written by Frances S. Veirs. 


“Economical Ways of Cooking Meat,” by T. E. 
L., is illustrated by a quartet of practical recipes. 

“For Young Housekeepers,” Mrs. I. W. Blake has 
some words of practical advice, by way of encourage- 
ment and entertainment. 

An interesting bit of experience is that described 
by C. L. Charles, “ Hospitality in Spanish America,” 
following an earthquake which left very many people 
without homes, or “ where to lay their heads.” 


There is much of which to be proud in the original 
verse of the present issue. Following the inspiring 
and patriotic frontispiece, with poem, ** The American 
Flag,” by Clark W. Bryan, we have: “November,” 
by Sarah E. Howard; “In Dreamland,” by Clark 
W. Bryan; “ The Evening Twilight Hour,” by A. S. 
Brendle; “Autumn Days,” by Eva J. Beede; “A 
Lullaby,” by Edith Snow; “At the Helm,” by John 
Wentworth; “Catechising Kitty,” by Harry B.; 
* An Autumnal Sunset,” by A. B. C.; “ November,” 
by Clara Pierce; and in “ Mothers and Children,” 
“At Bedtime,” by Clark W. Bryan. While among 
the selections is the notable full-page poem, “A 
Thanksgiving Pie,” by Gertrude Manley Jones—with 
many other choice bits. 


The various Goop HousEKEEPING departments— 
always rich and popular, were never better or more 
attractive than at the present time, while the “ quick- 
witted ” may exercise their skill over the leading 
attraction, in their division, the ‘“ Anagrammatical 
Food Products.” 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


JESUS AT THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 


Bethesda’s pool has lost its power ! 

No angel by his glad descent 
Dispenses that diviner dower 

Which with its healing waters went; 
But He whose word surpassed its wave 
Is still omnipotent to save. 


Yet are there who this truth confess, 
Who know how little forms avail; 
But whose protracted helplessness 
Confirms the impotent’s sad tale ; 
Who day by day and year by year 
As emblems of his lot appear. 


They hear the sounds of life and love 
Which tell the visitant is righ; 

They see the troubled waters move, 
Whose touch alone might health supply ; 

But, weak of faith, infirm of will, 

Are powerless, helpless, hopeless still ! 


Saviour! thy love is still the same 
As when that healing word was spoke ; 
Still in thine all-redeeming name 
Dwells power to burst the strongest yoke! 
Oh, be that power, that love displayed ! 
Help those whom thou alone canst aid! 
—Bernard Barton. 


THE NEW JERUSALEM. 
Jerusalem, my Home, 
I see thy walls arise ; 
There Jasper clear and sardine stone 
Flash radiance through the skies. 
In clouds of Heaven descending, 
With angel train attending, 
Thy gates of glittering pearl unfold 
On streets of glassy gold. 
No sun is there, no day or night ; 
But of sevenfold splendors bright 
Thy Temple is the Light of light 
Jerusalem, my Home. 


Jerusalem, my Home, 
Where shines the royal throne, 
Each king casts down his golden crown 
Before the Lamb thereon. 
Thence flows the crystal river, 
And flowing on forever, 
With leaves and fruits on either hand, 
The tree of life shall stand. 
In blood-washed robes, all white and fair, 
The Lamb shall lead his chosen there, 
While clouds of incense fill the air, 
Jerusalem, my Home. 


Jerusalem, my Home, 
Where saints in triumph sing, 
While, tuned in tones of golden harps, 
Heaven’s boundless arches ring. 
No more in tears and sighing, 
Our weak hosannas dying, 
But hallelujahs loud and high 
Roll thundering through the sky; 
One chorus thrilis their countless throngs; 


Ten thousand times ten thousand tongues 
Fill them with overwhelming songs, 
Jerusalem, my Home. 


Jerusalem, my Home. 
Thy sole all-glorious Bride, 
Creation shouts with joy to see 
Thy Bridgegroom at thy side; 
The Man yet interceding, 
His hands and feet yet bleeding, 
And Him the billowy hosts adore 
Lord God forevermore, 
And “ Holy, Holy, Holy,” cry 
The choirs that crowd Thy courts on high, 
Resounding everlastingly, 
Jesusalem, my Home. 


Jerusalem, my Home, 
Where saints in glory reign, 
Thy naven safe, oh! when shall I, 
Poor storm-tossed pilgrim, gain? 
At distance dark and dreary, 
With sin and sorrow weary, 
For thee I toil, for thee I pray, 
For thee I long alway. 
And lo! mine eyes shall see thee too— 
Oh rend in twain, thou veil of blue, 
And let the Golden City through, 
Jerusalem, my Home. 
—John Henry Hopkins, Jr. 


THE FATE OF JUDAS. 

Still echoed through the dark divan 

The shouts that hailed the doom of blood; 
When lo, a pale and haggard man 

Before the stern tribunal stood ! 
He strove to speak, awhile his breath 
Came fitful as the gasp of death ; 
Nor aught those hollow sounds express, 
Save guilt and utter wretchedness ! 


There on his knees the traitor fell, 

There dashed to earth the price of blood, 
And twice assayed his tale to tell, 

And twice the o’er mastering fiend withstood. 
Faltering, at length his accents came, 
Words more than anguish, worse than shame; 
“Oh, I have sinned! for I have sold 
The guiltless blood for guilty gold !” 


Then curled the proud priest's lip of scorn, 
Hate flashed from his indignant eye ; 

And “ Go,” he cried, “ thou wretch forsworn; 
Accursed live, unpardoned die ! 

The deed is done, the price is paid; 

For Him thy coward soul betrayed, 

His blood may sate the wrath divine, 

But who, foul traitor, recks of thine ?”’ 


He heard, and with a frantic yell 
Of agony and wild despair, 
With guilt that not a Cain could tell, 
Remorse that not a Cain could bear, 
He rushed—oh, whither? Human eye 
Saw not the doomed ap state die ; 
He fell, unpitied, unforgiven, 
Outcast alike of earth and Heaven! 


—Thomas Dale. 
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Publishers Desk. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 


NOVEMBER, 1896. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass., where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 


Advertising Department is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BaRD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 


Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLarK W. Bryan Company. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 


Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address iabel will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 ao i? $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67.50 | Cover 80.00 
reading.or | 

One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 | jjjustration, 37.50 | Page. 45 00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
Discounts ; Months’ Contract, to per cent. 
ry 
Above, 
Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 


matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 


Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 


tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 
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CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLIsHERs, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Advertising Kates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 


Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
33% Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page ro inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springtield City Library, giving ineach issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
5° cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Pus 


39, 41 and 43 LyMAn Sr., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OTHERS SEE US." 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT’S SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun. 

A NEW ENGLAND OPINION 

The pub'ishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year's] feast.—Springfield Kepublican. 

A PACIFIC COAST OPINION, 

Goop HOvUSEKEFPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING opens up bright upon the new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter,to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goopv HousEKEEPING is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 

ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES 

Goop HousEKEEPING for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare,and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valyable publication.—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
thoseof larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and a!) the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the h me as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HouseEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


A SONG FOR THANKSGIVING. 
A few late roses linger and smiling deck the sed, 
And the world is like a picture where the harvests smile to 
God. ' 
There’s a greater joy in living—for no blessing he denies, 
And the soul’s divine thanksgiving drifts in incense to the 
skies ! 


Through the darkness and the danger, through the peril of the 
past, 

To the starred and stormless haven he has led our ship at last, 

And with richest treasures laden we have furled the flags above, 

For the garlands of his glory and the banners of his love! 


Sing sweet thy sweet thanksgiving, O soul, and ring, ye bells, 
Till the world shall catch the chorus and the anthem heaven- 
ward swells! 
For his love and for his mercy, his cross and chastening rod, 
For his tender benedictions, let the whole world thank its God! 
— Unidentified. 


NOVEMBER. 

The scarlet leaf has turned to dingy brown. 

The gold and crimson fade upon the sod. 

The trees are bare. The crumbling golden-rod 
Along the wayside paths is broken down, 
And all the shady walks about the town 

Have lost their glory. Withered grasses nod 

To withered weeds. Wherever summer trod 
November stalks, and, trembling at the frown 

Of coming winter, hastens towards the west. 
Be glad, old earth! The winter time is the 

Most perfect preparation for thy part—the best 
For flowers and fruit. Hours, hasten swiftly by! 

Blow, blessed winds! Kring frost. and snow, and res¢. 
Sing, happy heart! Thanksgiving Day draws nigh. 

—Julia H. May. 


THE HERITAGE OF THANKSGIVING. 
Our songs are sweetest for the songs they lifted, 
Our praises higher for their praises given; 

And though the firelight show their vacant places, 
Heart cleaves to heart, in bonds of song unriven. 


So at the feasts when some will miss our faces, 

Our notes from far-off days will meet their own; 

The past and the present in one chorus blending 

To swell Thanksgiving hymns around the Throne! 
—George T. Packard. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
Still thy winds, O wild November; Jet their angry musicsleep ! 
Give us Sabbath o’er the city; hush thy tempest on the deep ! 
With the golden sheaf of autumn lifted in its stalwart hands, 
At the threshold of the winter, lo, a grateful nation stands ! 
Up the year’s long path of blessings, heedless, thankless, we 
have trod; 
But, to-day, the people's altar sends its incense up to God. 
Ring aloud, in spire and turret—in your windy prison cells— 
Ring the morning in with anthems of Thanksgiving, O ye bells! 
Gather, O ye people, gather, where the ruddy hearths are 
bright, 
And the shades of care and sorrow vanish backward from the 
light! 
Link anew the charmed circle of the household's broken chain ; 
Let the land be full of worship, and the heart of love, again ; 
Homeward to the festal service call the wandering child that 
roams ; 
For to-day the nation’s altars are its firesides and its homes. 


Moon by moon the year has circled, and before us is unrolled 

All the season’s perfect drama, as in countless years of old; 

In the valley sank the snow drift, and the snowdrop sprang 
anew, 

And anon earth woke in flowers from a summer-dream of dew; 

Winter, spring and summer failed not, and she drank the light 
and rain, 

Till the sun-lit heaven lay mirrored in her waving fields of grain. 

O’er the wave the white-winged vessels came, as went the ships 
of Greece— 

Happy Argonauts, returning with the prairies’ golden fleece. 

O’er the land the song of Labor, in the workshop and the field, 

Forth, from ocean unto ocean, in a choral wave has pealed. 

Therefore, wake, in all your turrets—in your windy prison cells— 

Ring the morning in with anthems of Thanksgiving, O ye bells! 

—David Gray. 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
Beautiful lips are they whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest ways if God wills it so. 


Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 


Beautiful lives are those that bless, 

Silent rivers of happiness, 

Whose hidden fountains few may guess. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 

The pudding and pies on the pantry shelf 

(I know it was so, I saw it myself) 

Had a falling out on Thanksgiving day, 

And I heard every word they had to say. 

I think I was just about six years old, 

And shut in the house with a horrid cold. 

The rice pudding began counting his plums, 

And calling, “ Children, come, put in your thumbs, 

My face is some blistered and burned, I know, 

But my heart is as sweet and as white as snow.” 

Then the Indian pudding cried, “I am chief,” 
“And he shouted as though they all were deaf. 
“T’m as full of suet as I can hold, 

And all the way through as yellow as gold.” 
“Yellow, are you? Well, then, sir, so am I,” 

Quoth a grave and motherly pumpkin pie, 

“ And just as happy as a pie can be, 

For every one chuckles who looks at me.” 

“It’s me they’re looking at,” quoth the squash, 

“ Beside a squash pie a pumpkin is bosh.” 

“T shall not last for a very great while,” 

The mince pie said, with a broad, winning smile, 
“ Lucky for me it’s Thanksgiving day, 

For I’m so rich I should soon melt away.” 
“Rich!” cried the aople pie, wagging her head, 
“ You'll lie in the stomach as heavy as lead, 

So I heard it said, but all say of me, 

That pie 1s as wholesome as wholesome can be.” 

The custard pie shook, attempting to speak, 

But the chicken pie crowed—an awful shriek— 

“ We all looked quite well, till our faces to pick 
That girl took a notion—she ought to be sick.” 
At that I awoke, beginning to cry, 

And heard mamma say, “She’s had too much pie.” 
; —Christian Register. 
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Ringi 
Noises in the ears, sometimes a roaring, buzz- 
ing sound, or snapping like the report of a 
pistol, are caused by catarrh, that exceedingly 
disagreeable and very common disease. Loss 
of smell or hearing also results from catarrb. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier, 
is a peculiarly successful remedy for this dis- 
ease, which it cures by purifying the blood. 
If you suffer from catarrh, try 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner 


pills, cure headache. 25c. / | 


POPE MANUFACTURING (0. 


ulate your ther- 


meter with 


and warm the 
OIL whole house DRESSING.» 
with a Puritan 
Heater. It puts ForLadies' 
N extra warmth and Child- 
where nothing ven’s Roots 
else will reach. 
For the bath- and Shoes 
room,the nurs- 
ery, the con- 
servatory, the 
sewin room, 
bedroom’ 
uritan eat- — 
ers are made in It is the most 


all sizes, and 


all have central g +1 reliable dressing 


grates under 
the swinging and more of 
op, for cooking 
or for heating Brown’s French 


water. More 


convenience Dressing is sold 


and more com- | throughout the 
fort for the 

price than any | world than any 
other manufac- 


tured thing. LADIES ang | other make. 


_ Deedee ||| Ask your dealer for it and ac- 


> © osubsti e; © 
SOLD BY DEALERS 64 Platte St., } ept no sul take only 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE BROWN’S 
INE OF SIZES Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO French Dressing. 


sti 
| 
| | 
| 
| | A aS 
— 3 
MLEPIANG 
ar?tacs TO TH 
AMERICAN 
PURITAN 
% 
Ee... 
N° 44-$6 FORTHE 
y 4 SEWING ROOM 
HE ONLY DOUBLE CON- + 
Track LEVER WICK RAISER. 
CANNOT BIND. WARM AND 
INTENSE HEAT EASILY REGULATED 


Goow 


BILL OF FARE. 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER, 

HOUSEHOLD INSECTS,. . 

AGATHA CLAIR’S THANKSGIVING, . 
THE TRAMPS’ THANKSGIVING, 

THE TABLE, 

MARIA Woonp’s, TURKEY, 
ECONOMICAL Ways COOKING MEAT, 
For YounG HOUSEKEEPERS, 
HOSPITALITY IN SPANISH-A MERICA, 
Dip You Know, 

Ir Pays TO EMBROIDER A FEW PIECEs, 
Home DuTIgS AND PLEASURES. 
MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 

SuNnDAY SONG AND SERMON. 

Goop Eciactic. 
NOTABLE NOTHINGS. 

CruMss. 


Tue KitCHEN TABLE. 


. Mrs. E. C. Gardner 
Good Housekeeping 
Mrs. Arthur Stanley 
Frances S. Veirs 
Mrs. 1. W. Blake 


Margaret Prescott 
Sarah H. Henton 


Tue Cosy CoRNER. 


Annabel Lee 


Quizgt Hours witm THe 
Liprary LEAFLETS. 


Epiror’s PortFo 


Pusiisuers’ Desk. 


Hope Daring 


Julia H. Lincoln 


NOVEMBER, 


&. L. 


C. L. Charles 


A LULLABY, 


Ar Tue HELM, 


CaTECHISING 


An AUTUMNAL SUNSET, 


NOVEMBER, 


In DREAMLAND, 


BEDTIME, 


THE EVENING TWILIGHT Hour, 
AuTuUMN Days, 


SONG OF THE CLOCK, 


PORTRY. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG—lIllustrated Frantispiece, Clark W. Bryan 


« . Sarah BE. Howard 
A. S. Brendle 
£va J. Beede 
William S. Lord 


A THANKSGIVING PIE. 


Edith Stow 

John Wentworth 
Harry B. 

A. B.C. 


River, . 


Clara Pierce 
Clark W. Bryan 
Clark W. Bryan 


A Paces or Bisiicat History. 


Fucitive Vers, Etc. 


The Advance 


( Congregational Weekly.) 


Continues to enlarge its circulation and to improve 
in contents. One reader says, “ he Advance grows 
better every week.” Another says, “ We Aave taken 
it since its beginning, and could mot keep house 
without it.” 

Among the good things which it will contain 
during the coming year will be its Sunday-school 
expositions by Dr. H.M. Scott, Dr, S. J. Hum- 
PHREY, Mrs. ROXANA BEECHER PREUSZNER and 
Miss MAry Louisa BuT.Ler. The Prayer Meeting 
will have the attention of Dr. N. Boynton, and 
Rev. W. H. G. Temp ce, of Seattle, Wash., will 
continue his “Slant Lights’’ on the Christian 
Endeavor Topics. 

A new Serial, entitled 


In His Steps,’’ 
BY REV. CHAS. M. SHELDON,” 


will begin in the issue ot Nov. 5th, his “ Robert 
Hardy’s Seven Days,” and “ Philip Strong’s Cruci- 
fixion” appeared in the ADVANCE some time ago 
and aroused much interest. 

Articles may be expected from the pens of the 
best writers of the denomination. 

Ample space is given from time to time for reports 
of the various State and District Associations, and 
the great Annual Meetings of our Benevolent 
Societies. 

Subscription rate, $2 co per year (in advance.) 


Trial Offer, three months, - 25 cents. 


Send for special rates to new subscribers. 


The Advance, 
215 Madison St., CHICAGO. ILL- 


Tomato Gravy. 


Much is said, and none too 
much, of the dietetic virtues of 
the apple. Next to it, perhaps, 
we may rate the tomato. It 
has one virtue that we have 
never seen “mentioned: the 
property of emulsifying fats. 
To this may be added a singu- 
lar faculty of assimilating itself 
to the flavor of meat gravy 
with whlch its juice may be 
cooked. Our housekeeping 
friends may try a fried steak 
for once by cooking a little to- 
mato juice in the sizzling pan 
just after removing the meat. 
Any melted fat, or baked shreds 
and juice adhering to the iron, 
or butter applied to the meat, 
entirely disappear in an emul- 
sion, making a rich, copious, 
reddish-brown gravy, with the 
true meat flavor scarcely modi- 
fied by a slight piquant acidity 
from the fruit. If the steak 
has been left in a vessel to save 
its drainings since it was cut 
and this juice be put in with 
that of the tomato, the gravy 
will be by so much enriched 
and enlarged, as well as thick- 
ened, by the coagulation of the 
additional albumen.  Colan- 
dered tomato pulp with this 
meat juice makes a thick sauce 
of like rich flavor, for roast 
or stew.— The Sanitary Era. 


Our Special Offer 


FREE. 


For a limited period only we will 
send FREE to every new subscriber 
sending us $2.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to 


Kindergarten 
Magazine, 


a copy of the beautiful new 


CHILD'S CHRIST TALES, 


Handsomely bound in New and attract- 
ive design. Richly Illustrated (28 
Reproductions from the Masters). A 
beautiful and appropriate gift for any 
child. 

Order immediately as our supply is 
limited. Address 


KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE CO. 


CHICAGO. 
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Food that Feeds 


Of course all foods feed | would be inclined to blush 
the body, supply waste, build | is he knew how useless he 
up strength and keep as an article of food. 
the brain palpitatingN 
with nervous energy, 
(and here isa thing worth us, 
considering) manyg 
things that masquéz 
radeas food ar ELS, 
of the most¥ 
trifling food val 
ue. Many pop-& 
ular things 
hardly the effort} 
of eating; just a waste 
of time, a waste off 
money and a_ waste] 
of energy. For ex- 
ample: Potatoes are 
almost all water andf INS, 4 Ne: 
starch, milk when: \food 
pure is nearly all water.” prope | §proportions — that 
You would be surprised| At is sily digested and 
to know how little Then, too 
food value there is in a@ijit has {Bhat distinctive 
pound of good mutton, iatural flavor of the 
even ina fine rib of beef WH pure grain, Reasons enough 
Codfish is hardly worth car- | for considering it*TheAuto- 
rying home, while an oyster | crat of the Breakfast Table.” 


Quaker 


Soto tn 2 LB. Pacwaces 


These are all scien- 
2% ific facts and the re- 
Zesult of most careful 
hemical research. 
a hy, a dime 
pent for Quaker 
BOats will buy 
more actual 
food than a 
dollar, if 


for 
he very 
meat! 
And, besides, 
oF Quaker Oats 
contains all 
necessary 
‘Yelements in such 
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Good Housekeeping Topical Index, November, 1896. 


A Thanksgiving Dinner. 183 
a Well Cooked, Seasonably Furnished 
and Sensibly Served. 

Blue Point. 

Consomme Julienne. 

Browned Crackers. 

Roast Turkey. 

Cranberry Sauce. 

Riced Potato. 

Baked Squash. 

Creamed Onions. 

Bread and Butter Sandwiches. 

Chicken Pie 

Fried Sweet Potatoes. 

Celery and Walnut Salad. 

Tutti Frutti. 

Glaced Fruit. 

Salted Almonds. 


Annabel Lee. 

Blake, Mrs. I. W. 207 
For Young Housekeepers. 

Charles, ©. I 208 
Hospitality i in Spanish-America. 

Cosy Corner, The 224 
Gilt- edged, But Not Good. 

Crumbs. 220 


‘Thanksgiving Pudding. 
Roast Turkey. 
Fresh Eggs Sem China. 
Good for Poor Folks. 
Cranberry Sauce. 
‘The Baker. 
Old-fashioned Poundcake. 
Winter Care of the Wheel. 
Half a Dozen Recipes from an English 
Bake Shop. 
Ginger (Fine). 
Cinnamon Wafers. 
Spice Cup Cakes. 
Gingerbread. 
Gingerbread (Better). 
Snow Balls. 
Thanksgiving Recipe 
Roast T Chestnut Stuffing 
and Sa 
English Plum Pudding. 
Chestnut Sauce. 
Caramel Custard. 
An Excellent Fruit Salad. 


Daring, Hope 193 
Agatha Chir’ s Thanksgiving. 
Did You Know. 187 


Margaret Prescott. 


Economical Ways of Cooking Meat. 206 
With a Quartet of Practical Kecipes. 


Beet Loaf. 
Escz alleged Meat. 
Beef Stew. 
Sliced Fried Beef. 
Editor’s Portfolio. 229 
Page 


American Flag, The (lllus.) Frontispiece 
Clark W. Bryan. 


At Bedtime. 214 
Clark W. Bryan. 

At the Helm. 199 
John Wentworth. 

Autumn Days 190 
Eva J. Beede. 

Autumnal Sunset, An 205 
A. B. C. 

Beede, Eva J. 190 
Autumn Days. 

Brendle, A 188 


The ad Twilight Hour. 


Bryan, Clark W 
The’ ‘American Flag. (Illus.) 


Bryan, Clark W. 187 
In Dreamland 


Frontispiece 


taimment. 


Mrs. I. W. Blake. 
Gardner, Mrs. E. C. 183 
Jill’s Cooking. 
Good Maussiate ping Eclectic. 218 
Gastronom igh Places. 


A Mooris "biome Party with Mo- 
rocco’s Grand Vizier. 
Favorite Dishes of Famous Men. 
Menus of Genius. 


Hall, Ruth 207 
Try, Try Again. 

Henton, Sara H. 203 
It Pays to Embroider a Few Pieces. 

Home Duties and Pleasures. 209 
Time. 


The Summer Home. 
November Days. 
Hanging the Pictures. 
Adieu the Home Life. 
Sweethearts and Wives. 
The Dirty Money Scare. 
Greenery in the City. 
Use the English Language. 
Thought Reading. 
Danger in the Schools. 
Furnishing the House. 
Longing for the Fields. 
Brighten the Kitchen. 
Hospitality in Spanish-America. 208 
Atter an Earthquake. 
C. L. Charles. 
Household Insects 190 
‘The Habitsand Treatment of these An- 
noying oy - Pests. 
1.—The Bedbug. 
Known to the Ancients. 
His 
The Method of L 
The Blood-sucking Cone Nose, 
Good Housekeeping. 
It is Said to be True 192 


It Pays to Embroider a Few Pieces. 203 
Sara H. Henton. 


Cooking, 
And How a Tried to Eat It. 
No. 1.—For Drip Coffee. 
No. 2.—French Breakfast Coffee. 
No. 3.—Coffee with Eg ee. 
No. 4.—Cottee with Cold Water. 
No. 5 —Egg with Coffee. 
No. 6.—Filtered Coffee. 
Mrs. E. C. Gardner. 


Kitchen Table, The 223 
Fish Pies. 
From an English Housewife’s Note- 
book. 
Halibut Pie 
Fresh Haddock Pie. 
Shell Fish Pie. 


Lee, Annabel 188 
A Thanksgiving Dinner. 


183 


POETRY. 


Page 
Clark W. 214 
t Bedtime. 
Kitty. 200 
Harry 
Evening Twilight Hour, The 188 
rend 
Fugitive Verse. ii 
A Song for Thanksgiving. 
November. 
The Heritage of Thanksgiving. 
Thanksgiving Day. 
Beautiful Things. 
A Thanksgiving Story. 
Howard, Sarah E. 183 
November. 
In Dreamland. 187 
Clark W. Bryan. 
Lord, William S. 193 


Song of the Clock. 


Holiday Art Prints. 
Cheerful Philosophy for Thoughtful In- 
valids. 
The Violet. 
te Little Daughters of the Revolu- 
ion 
The Statement of Stella Maberly. 
The “ Living Age.” 
Lincoln, Julia H. 196 
The Tramps’ Thanksgiving. 
Maria Wood’s Turkey. 204 
A Thanksgiving 
Frances S. Veirs. 
Mothers and Children. 214 
At Bedtime. 
A Mental Shock to Children. 
A ao Diet for School Children. 


Special Causes of Simple Fever in Chil- 


The Castles of Drowsy Town. 
Notable Nothings. 219 
he Abuse of Tonics. 
When to Gather Pot Herbs. 
A Fortune in Bread Crumbs. 
The Afternoon Nap. 


Margaret 187 
You Know. 

Publisher’ s Desk. : i 

Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted. 225 
Anagrammatical Food Products. 

Stanley, Mrs. Arthur 200 
The Table. 

Sunday Song and Sermon. 216 


“Blessed Are They That Mourn.” 

The Egyptian Idea of Immortality. 

After Seath in Arabia.” 

A Living God. 

The King of Kings i is Marching on. 

The Almighty’s Treatment of Nervous 
Debility. 


The Table. 200 
Its Ethics and Etiquette, Its Appoint- 
ments and Appurtenances, Its Dain- 
ties and Delicacies. 
11.—Table Setting Service. 
Table Linens. 
A Wilted 
Knives and Fork 
Knife and Fork Etiquette. 
Table China. 
A Set of China. 
Second Grade China. 
Danger in the Caster. 
Serving and Waiting. 
Soup Service. 
Serving the Roast. 
After the Meats. 
Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 


The Tramps’ T "rrr 196 
Julia H. Lincoln 
Try, Tr - 207 
Ruth h Hall 
Veirs, Frances S. 204 


Maria Wood’s Turkey. 


Page 
Lullaby, A 196 
Edith Stow. 
November. 206 
Clara Pierce. 
November. 183 
Sarah E. Howard. 
Page of Biblical History, A 230 
Presented in Eloquent Verse. 
esus at the Pool of Bethesda. 
he New Jerusalem. 
The Fate of Judas. 
Pierce, Clara 206 
November. 
Song of the Clock. 193 
William S. Lord. 
Stow, Edith 196 
A Lullaby. 
Thanksgiving Pie, A 195 
Wentworth, John 199 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT 1K GOOD SOUSEKREPING. 


“Tes contents had been swooped up in a dozen steed bead pices, balanced 
berwixt thar owners tnces, while with tpoon and pebber of bread they de 
woured ther morning weal. — Conan Doyle, +The White Company 


Ox-Tail Soup 


Few People have tasted an Ox-Tail Soup that is 
Absolutely correct. It is difficult to make, and 
even the best chefs can’t catch the exact flavor unless 
they have made soup-making a special Study. 
There are Twenty-One distinct ingredients 
and flavors to a correct Ox-Tail Soup. These must be 
combined and harmonized under certain conditions which are 
known only to the professional. ; 
We put up Ox-Tail Soup (and nineteen other varieties) in ; 
tins under our “White Label Brand.” * 
We guarantee each variety to be absolutely correct 
Little Book, “Soup Etiquette” Sent on request to any one giving name 
and address of nearest grocer who sells White Label Soups. 
ARMOUR PACKING COMPANY, 
KANSAS CITY, U.S A. 


Whats ina Name? 


A great deal. Past reputation— 
Future possibility. You know 
them both when you hear the name 


“MAGEE” 


The name ** MAGEE” is a synonym of * 
quality, the standard by which others are ; 
judged. Magee Furnaces and Ranges increase the heat, save fuel. ; : 
and insure good cooking and warm homes, Economical -because 

best. Housekeepers everywhere testify (o 
these JVSJST ON GETTING 
THE GENUINE MAGEE. Soldby 


leading dealers. Descriptive circulars free. 


32-38 Union Street, Boston. 


Pacific Coast Agency, 27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. oe 's 
Western Agency, 86 Lake Street, Chicago. 


WHITE LABEL | 
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SANITARY DISH WASHING. 


Plenty of hot water and clean towels are the essential 
requisites for expeditious and thorough dish washing. A 
few drops of crude ammonia added to the water will soften 
it, and add tothe luster of the silver andchina. Soap may 
be used according to circumstances; all greasy dishes re- 
quire a good strong suds. If the dishes have not been 
scraped clean, the crumbs should first be rinsed off in a 
pan of tepid water without a dishcloth, then carefully 
washed in clean, hot water. 

There should also be provided two dish drainers, or 
trays, unless there is a stationery sink with tray on which 
to drain thedishes. For washing glassware and fine china, 
papier-maché tubs are preferable to anything else, as they 
are less liable to occasional breakage of the ware. 

If many dishes are to be washed, frequent changes of 
water will be necessary, as the first soon becomes either 
cold ordirty. Perfectly sweet, clean dishes are not evolved 
from dirty dish water. ' 

The usual order given for the washing of dishes is glasses, 
silver, fine china, cups, saucers, pitchers, plates, and other 
dishes. This is, however, based upon the supposition 
that cups and saucers are used for beverages, and that 
plates are soiled by the use of various greasy foods; but 
in families where tea and coffee and animal foods are dis- 
pensed with, and saucers are used for grains with cream 
dressing, the plates are often cleaner than the saucers, 
and should be washed first. The general rule to be fol- 
lowed is always to wash the dishes least soiled first, and 
all of one kind together. 

If for any reason the dishes must wait for a time before 
being washed, the best plan is to pack them carefully into 
large pans, cover with warm water, and let them soak. 
When ready to wash them, prepare hot suds for washing, 
and clear water for rinsing in additional pans. Do not 
use too hot water, as a high temperature will break glass, 
and “check” the enamel of ordinary ware. 

All dishes used for milk should be first thoroughly 
rinsed in cold water before being washed in hot water 
or suds. 

Be sure that the inside of all cups and pitchers is thor- 
oughly clean. It is a good plan to have a mop made by 
fastening finger lengths of coarse cotton twine to a suit- 
able handle, for washing the inside of pitchers. 

In cleaning forks, spoons, or cups which have been em- 
ployed in eating or beating eggs, rinse them in cold water 
before putting them into hot suds, as hot water cooks the 
egg, and causes it to adhere. Common table salt is said 
to be excellent for removing the tarnish from silver. Clean 
egg beaters by beating in a dish of celd water or by 
holding under a stream of cold water from the faucet, then 
carefully rinse and wipe perfectly dry. Do not put the 
upper part of the beater into hot water, as it will re- 
move the oil from the wheels so that they will not work 
easily. 

Grain boilers and mush kettles should be allowed to 
cool, then filled with cold water and left to soak during the 
meal hour, when they can be easily cleaned. 

Tin dishes should be washed with hot suds as soon as 
possible after using. 

All tin and iron dishes should be thoroughly dried before 
putting away, to prevent rusting. 

For cleansing iron pots, use soft water and soap or 
washing soda, with a wire dishcloth or kettle scraper. 
If the food adheres to the sides, fill with cold water 
and soak. 


Kettles and all dishes placed over a fire should be cleaned 
on the outside as well as the inside. To remove the soot, 
rub first with pieces of dry paper, and afterward with 
damp paper, then wash with hot suds and a cloth. 

Kettles and saucepans burned on the inside may be 
cleaned by putting a little cold water and ashes in them 
and allowing them to soak on the range until the water 
is warm. 

Porcelain and granite-ware utensils stained from food 
burned on may be cleaned after soaking for a time ina so- 
lution of sal soda, which may be prepared by pouring boil- 
ing water over the soda in the proportion of two pints of 
water to one pound of sal soda, and stirring until dissolved. 
It may be prepared in quantity, and stored in a stone jar 
until needed. 

Wash woodenware and bread boards with cold water 
and sand soap. In scraping dough from the bread board, 
always scrape with the grain of the wood, and be careful 
not to roughen the surface. 

Steel knives and forks with ivory or wooden handles 
should not be put into dishwater. Hot water will expand 
the steel, and cause the handles to crack. Wipe them 
thoroughly with the moist dishcloth, scour with bath brick, 
and wipe with a dry towel. 

No dishes or utensils can be well cared for without good, 
clean dishcloths and towels, and plenty of them. An ex- 
cellent dishcloth may be either knit or crocheted in some 
solid stitch from coarse cotton yarn. Tenor twelve inches 
square is a good size. Several thicknesses of cheese cloth 
basted together also makes a good dishcloth, as do also 
pieces of old knitted garments and Turkish toweling. If 
a dish mop is preferred, it may be made as follows: Cut 
a groove an inch from the end of a stick about a foot in 
length, and of suitable shape for a handle; cut a ball of 
coarse twine into nine-inch lengths, and lay around the 
stick with the middle of the strands against the groove; 
wind a fine wire or cord around the twine to fasten it in 
the groove; then shake down the twine, so it will lie all 
one way like a mop, and fasten to the handle by tying a 
second cord around it on the outside. 

Towels for drying dishes should be of three different 
grades,—fine ones without lint for glass, silver, and fine 
china; coarser ones for the ordinary tableware; and still 
another quality for pans, kettles, and other kitchen ware. 
A convenient size isa yard in length and half as wide, 
with the ends hemmed. As to material, fine-checked linen 
is usually employed for glass and silver towels, and crash 
for ordinary dishes, while for iron and tinware, towels 
which have become somewhat worn, or a coarse bag 
opened and hemmed, may be used. Old half-worn table- 
cloths may be made into excellent dish towels. 

It is of the greatest importance that all dishcloths, mops, 
and towels be kept perfectly sweet and clean. Greasy 
dishcloths or sour towels are neither neat nor wholesome, 
and are a most fertile source of germs, often breeding dis- 
ease and death. 

After each dish washing, the dishcloth, towels, and mops 
should be thoroughly washed in hot water with plenty of 
soap, well rinsed, and hung to dry either upon a line out 
of doors, or a rack made for the purpose near the kitchen 
range. If care is taken to scrape the dishes clean before 
washing, and to change the suds as often as it becomes 
dirty, the. towels will not. be hard to keep clean. Those 
used during the week should go into the wash as regularly 
as other household articles.—Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, in Good 
Health. 
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Satisfaction always 
attends the use of 
a genuine article, 
Beardsley’s is the 
original and only 
Shredded Codfish. 
All Good Grocers. 


“Your Breakfast” is the name 
ish 


ofa codfish receipt book which 
we send for a 2c. stamp. It tells 
things you never knew before. 

FOR 10 CENTS IN TEN MINUTES: 


ix 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Mrs. E. A. Meyer, of No. 2131 Morgan 
street, St. Louis, Mo., and whose husband, Ed 
Meyer, is employed by the McKinney Bakery 
\ TABU LES: Company of St. Louis, writes: “I have been 
suffering for years with indigestion, and about 
six months ago I was told by a friend, Mrs. Lewis, to try Ripans 
Tabules. I went to the Olympic Drug Store, kept by Mr. Mastbrook, 
and got them there. I used them asdirected,and have not been troubled 
with indigestion since. Have never been as well as I am at present 
since I was fourteen years of age. I will never hesitate to recommend 
them to any one suffering as I had been. | think | would be dead 
before this if it was not for Ripans Tabules.” 


Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by mail if the price (50 
cents a box) is sent to The Ripans Chemical Company, No. 10 Spruce 
street, New York. Sample vial, 10 cents. 
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HOW TO PUNISH CHILDREN. 


Punishment, like reward, must be adapted to the 
feelings and pleasures of the child, and therefore few 
absolute rules can be laid down for its regulation- 
For bold-spirited children, restraint in a closet may 
be useful, but for a timid child it will be hurtful. A 
child who likes eating may be punished through his 
stomach; one who is anxious to possess may be de- 
nied the object of his wishes; one who is selfish and 
quarrelsome may be obliged to play alone, and not 
permitted the advantages ot uniting with the com- 
panions to whom he has behaved badly. 

But whatever the kind of punishment, it must be 
administered as an act of justice and necessity, not 
as the effect of revenge or anger. Otherwise the 
child believes himself punished because his nurse or 
mother is cross, not because they have found it nec- 
essary to restrain his evil disposition. 

The incessant scoldings and upbraidings usually 
heard among persons who, from ignorance or disin- 
clination, are unfit to bring up children, are very in- 
jurious. The little ones may hear the everlasting 
phrases, “Don’t do so!” “Let that alone!” “ Be 
quiet!” “ Don’t makesucha noise!” Howtiresome 
you are!” “I never saw sucha child in my life!” 
“T’ll tell your mama!” but they soon cease to regard 
them, and by such a means the habit of disobedience 
is early taught and confirmed. 


NERVOUS CHILDREN. 


An increased tendency to nervous disorders in 
childhood is a characteristic of the present age. 
Children now suffer from various symptoms which 
formerly were uncommon except in advanced life or 
among confirmed invalids. 

Some of the symptoms thus observed are extreme 
exhaustion after slight overexertion, neuralgic pains 
in the head or back, a tendency to hysteria, and, on 
the other hand, an abnormal craving for excitement. 

Parents of children who suffer in this way from 
“nervous” symptoms should look the matter squarely 
in the face, and ask themselves if they are not in part 
to blame. 

One of the common mistakes of parents is that of 
allowing their children to share in the pastimes and 
pleasures of their elders; pastimes and pleasures 
which in many cases are of too stimulating a char- 
acter for a child’s more susceptible nervous organi- 
zation. The fact that thisis done out of affection for 
the children, and from a desire for their companion- 
ship, does not render it less harmful. 

Again, children are too frequently granted the 
things for which they ask or cry, without regard to 
the wisdom of their desires. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the will-power of a child is weakened by 
denying him that which gives him momentary 
pleasure. 

The tendency toward making children prominent 
in the household, while not to be condemned alto- 
gether, may easily be carried to excess. A child, 


even at an early age, should be allowed to play and 
to spend some time in amusing himself. When the 
bed hour comes, he should be put to bed; and it is 
best that this should be done without rocking or 
walking. The hours of sleep should be long. 

If any unusual or unnatural habits are developed 
by the child, the physician should examine him care- 
fully. In nearly every case some local irritation will 
be found, the relief of which will remedy the evil. 
The child’s clothing should fit loosely. 

The hysterical nature of the child is developed by 
* showing him off,” or by relating his exploits before 
him. Constant scolding tends to make him less 
tractable. 

Out-of-door air is necessary to the child’s health. 
Play in the open air supplies the physical wants of a 
child better than the restraints of carpet and furni- 
ture.—Youth’s Companion. 


In old days a hungry man could get more things to 
eat at a New England breakfast table than are to-day 
served at many a banquet. Hungry men have de- 
clined in numbers and influence, and European travel 
has had a depleting effect upon that fine old institu- 
tion—breakfast. No one but the “ Autocrat” ever 
talked much at that meal, for the viands were too 
tempting—great beefsteaks, hot rolls, buckwheat 
cakes, omelets, potatoes, coffee, and even, at Mr. 
Emerson’s, pie. Then returned travelers began to 
bring back tales of the refined continental breakfast 
of coffee and aroll. It was even narrated that an 
Italian gentleman thought that he had eaten a very 
hearty breakfast when he put cream in his coffee. 
So pie was first banished, and the other heavy articles 
gradually followed it into exile, and breakfast is shorn 
of its glories. Those who aim at a restoration of the 
vigor of the Puritans should begin by restoring “ pie” 
to its former high estate, and the “continental break- 
fast” should be banished from a hemisphere where 
the Monroe doctrine and the pie should reign su- 
preme.—Harper’s weekly. 


WHEEL SUPERSTITIONS. 

Folks open to the influence of signs, omens, etc., 
should read the following list of bicycle superstitions : 

The wheelman who allows a hearse to pass him 
will die before the year is out. 

To be chased by a yellow dog with one blue eye 
and one black eye indicates a bad fall. 

To see a small boy with aslungshot beside the road 
is a prophecy of a puncture. 

If you pass a white horse driven by a red-haired 
lady, your rim will split unless you say “ cajandrum ” 
and hold up two fingers. 

The rider who expectorates tobacco juice on the 
track will loose a spoke. 

If you take your machine to the repair shop it is a 
sign that you will not buy that new suit of clothes.— 
Minneapolis Journal. 
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THE COMING FLOUR 
is made from the entire wheat 
kernel, except the woody, in- 
nutritious, indigestible outer 


skin or husk, which ¢s not food. 
It is wholly a new and distinctive 


product, differing from allother 
flours, be their names what they 
may. 


When Vou 2 Buy 


Entire Wheat Flour 


See that the barrel is marked 
with our 


Trade-Mark 


If your dealer does not and 
will not keep it, send us his name 
with your order, and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Always Ask For “Franklin Mills.” 
All Leading Grocers Sell It. 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


EELEY’S 
HARD RUBBER 
TRUSSES. 


LEY 
25S. LithSt.. Philm 


for full information 
logue——How to start making Money af once. 
ALUMINUM NOVELTY Co,, 38 Broadway, New York 


EASI any one 5 DAILY 
" sure. Our Plan is entire 2 ew, Most 
liber: 1. Demand never filled, 
Write and Cata- 


RUBBER GOODS 


mail. Send torcatalogue. 
A. U. BETTS & CO., 82 Water St. Toledo, Ohio. 


TALCUM. 
TOILET 
POWDER 


by highest med.’ 
ical authorities as a Perfect 
Sanatory Toilet Prepara-: 
tion for infants and adults.” 
Positively relieves Prick! 
Heat, Nettle Kash, Chaf 

Skin, Sunburn. etc. Re- 
moves Bilotches, Pimples and Tan, makes the skin, 
amooth and healthy. Take nooupetitutes. Delight- 
ful after shaving. i Tin Box. Sprinkler Top. 


Dee 
Sold by Dr aggists or mailed for 26 cents. 
| FREE| mail. (Name this paper.) 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


of every description by 


in consumption, 
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Ontons asa Nervine. 
Onions are almost the best 
nervine known. No medicine 
is so useful in cases of nervous 
prostration, and there is nothing 
else that will so quickly relieve 
and tone up a worn-out system. 
Onions are useful in all cases 
of coughs, colds and influenza; 
insomnia, 
hydrophobia, scurvy, gravel, 
kidney and liver complaints. 
Eaten every other day, they 
soon have aclearing and whiten- 
ing effect upon the complexion. 

— New York Medical Times. 


A Good Child 
is usually healthy, 
conditions are developed by use 
of proper food. The Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant’s food; 
so easily prepared that im- 
proper feeding is inexcusable 
and unnecessary. 


She (on her voyage): “ What 


| is that place down there?” He: 


“Why that is the steerage.” 


| She: “And does it take all those 


| ever used. 


0} SIBMSUY JO 94} 07 oq ysnu 


people to make the boat go 
straight Boston Traveler. 


South Carolina. 

“T think ELecrro-SILICon 
the best article of the kind I 
Please send box for 
enclosed 15 cents, in stamps.” 
Mrs. J. D. M. SHaw. 


‘9681 GOOD 


and both | 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 


OLD RELIABLE 


DIXON’S 


“ Carburet of Iron’’ 


STOVE POLISH. 


Never turns red or rusts your stove. 


Jersey City, N.J. 


DOW'S IMPROVED INHALER 
CURES CATARRH, HAY FEVER, ASTHMA Ete. Price 60.cts. Apts 


Wanted, Address Blanchard Co, Cincinnati, P.O. Box 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor Catalogue free. 
T. Denison, Pub. Chicago, lil, 


| rial, ete., 


003 | 


| 


DR. 
HAY 


postpaid. Send to London Supp ly Co., 
FoR Haik Kook Corn Free. 


HAIR Health REMEWS YOUTHFUL 


Color to Gray Hair, Covers Rald 
Spots, Stops Dandruff, Hair Faliing, Scalp Disease. 6c. 
851 Broadway, 


OWE PINT OF LEMON JcLLY 


For § cents in stamps we will send a pack = 


age of our Acidulated Gelatine. No L 
ons required. A child can make it 


CHAS. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Everywhere (lady and Gents). 
mission. Only part of time required, 
Room 30, 31,17 Broadway, N. Y. 


Salary and Com 
INVESTOR, 


BAB 


sent post-paid for 25 eenta. 


valuable secret Free with every order. 
MRS. C. ATSMA, sand St., Bayonne, New Jersey. 


COZZOTONES 


ART 
vd and Special Process. The 
luctions of the century. 


Made by an Impre 
Mest Artistic pres 


Praise dbyecrities and lovers of the beautiful. 
No Chro me w Litho raphes, Samp e and Cata- 
ogue vont fe 5 Cents 
) mficld 
THE ITONE ( Box 113, 


WARDROBE PATTERNS for 
26 different articles—long clothes 
| with directions for making, showing necessary mate 
A copy ef 
‘ Knowledge for Expectant Mothers” sad 
Address 


SOLID SILVER RING. 


Cents by Mail. 


This ring we warrant ete 
i 25-1008 fine, 
3 LEAP 


figures 1896 beautifully 
engrave £13 a rare and costly solid silver ring 
and only sold for N CENTS inord: ‘rtointroduce our 
‘ew aor rate ‘atalogue of Jewelry, ete. Senda 
pic t gwanted. Postagestamps taken, 

“LYNN & co., 
RTREET, NEW YORE 


JAPANESE SOAP, 


The Leading Soap in this market. 
Laundry, 
Is made of the Purest, Cleanest and 
Materials known for making Soap. 


= Works equally as well in hard water. For 
e | Printers, Machinists, etc., it has no rival. 
Ask for FISK’S JAPANESE SOAP, 


and take no other. 


By sending 20 Japanese tober oe you will 


receive one of our new PANEL PICTURES. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE FISK MANUFACTURING CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


For the 
Bath and Toilet it has no equal. 
best 
It posi- 
tively cures and prevents ‘chapped hands. 
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Good Housekeeping 
Chief Corner Stone 
Of Good Homes 


for the maintenance of Happiness, Peace and Con- 
tentment, where the Wife and Mother, the Hus- 
band and Father reign supreme, and rule by means 
of the law of love; where one is the Mother at- 
Home in the best sense of the word, and the other 
sways the scepter of righteousness forming lives 
well worth the living. 

For the purpose of bringing home to the 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING living pictures 
of Homes thus founded, its conductors have se- 
cured, by eg of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, publishers of ‘** The Latter-Day Eden.” a 
book treating intelligently and tenderly of Wed- 
lock and the Home, an admirable series of pulpit 
utterances by 


Rev. Henry Tuckley, D.D., 


An Eminent [lethodist Divine, 


to adapt and use in Goop HouskKEEPING, two 
papers 


**THE MODEL WIFE,”’ 
and 


THE MODEL HUSBAND.” 


The first will appear in Goop HouskK®FPING 
for December, 1896, the latter in the issue for 
January, 1597. 

Besides these two selections, there are numbered 
in the lable of Contents of the book, the follow- 


ing subjects: ** The Father in the Home,” ** The 
Mother in the Home,” ** The Children in the 
Home,” ‘* Dangers in the Home,” closing with 


Home and Heaven ’’—vital elements of endeavor 
and accomplishment in the home, which should 
have place and careful reading in every one of the 
individual Homes of the world. 


On all new subscriptions for 1897, copies of 
Goon HOUSEKEEPING containing these papers 
will be sent free of charge. 


Good Housekeeping, 
Clark W. Bryan Co., Springfield, Mass. 


THE GHURCH 
UNION, 


18 Wall Street, 


PUBLISHED PONTHLY. 
SAMUEL T. CARTER, Editor. 


The CHURCH UNION is an undenomina- 
tional paper, devoted for a quarter of a century 
past to the union of all Christians. It favorsa 
very brief creed, a great freedom in non-essentials 
and a great charity for all. It confidently believes 
that the day of Church Federation, to result in 
Church Union, is near at hand. Its aim is to 
hasten it. 

THE CHURCH UNION has been made the 
organ of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity. 

The November number contains the following 
premium offers: a copy of **The Mind of the 
Master” by the famous Ian Maclaren,and The 
CHURCH UNION for $1.50, which is the actual 
price of the book alone, or acopy of the Genuine 
Oxford Teachers’ , Bible, revised and fully illus- 
trated, and The Church Union, for only $2.00. 


\ 
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Improvement in Paper 
Dishes. 

Notwithstanding the decrease 
in the cost of china and earthen- 
ware dishes for the last few 
years, the paper pulp dish 
industry has easily kept pace, 
and with recent improvements 
in manufactures the latter is 
becoming a strong competitor. 
The latest feature in this line is 
a process of plating or coating 
dishes and utensils made of 
pulp, to make them resemble 
china, silver, etc. The aim of 
the new process is to enamel or 
plate the paper pulp dishes 
with a substance as effective as 
the best used in crockery man- 
ufacture, and at the same time 
very inexpensive. This sub- 
stance is procured from waste 
silk. Defective cocoons and 
those containing a double end, 
waste made in winding waste 
procured from the silk factory, 
sweepings from the silk mill, 
and, in fact, anything pertaining 
to silk wastes are utilized. The 
waste is gathered, dried, cut up, 
ground, and then dissolved. 
Some grades of pulp, especially 
that made from the white 
woods, have but little affinity 
for this silk waste enamel; this 
is remedied by first dipping the 
dishes into a bath of strong 
sulphuric acid, after which the 
plating “sets” allright. Ifthe 
liquor is from the waste silk 
direct a sort of silvery and 
glossy tint is procured, and the 
plating is very beautiful. Any 
shade is made available, how- 
ever, by the use of dyes. After 
the articles have secured the 
enameling the usual finishing 
processes of tableware follow, 
thus completing the goods for 
the market. 


Home. 

It is a spot where the mother 
can sit down and make her 
nursing lap, and then a safe bed 
for her infant’s sleep; a spot, 
too, where she can provide food 
and comforts, and many agree- 
ables for her husband on his 
| return from toiling ata distance 
for wife and children’s support. 

This spot is home. It should 
|not often be changed, as any 
|one can perceive, without our 

helping them. So there is im- 
| planted in man an instinctive at- 
| tachment to the place of abode. 
| There is a tie fastened Here 
| which only lengthens when he 
| goes away,and which pulls upon 
him till it brings him back to the 
rivet again.—Nelson Sizer. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS, 
Chapters from a Life. 


By E.izABETH STUART PHELPS, author of 
“A Singular Life,” “The Gates Ajar,” etc. 
With 24 portraits and other illustrations. 
12m0, $1.50. 


A remarkably attractive book of biographical and 
literary interest. Miss Phelps tells the story of her 
girlhood, her entrance into the world of authorship, 
and gives glimpses or full views of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Bishop Brooks, Dr. Park, Mr. 
— Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Larcom and 
others. 


Christianity and Social 
Problems. 


By LYMAN Apnort, D.D., author of “ The 
Evolution of Christianity,” etc. 16mo. $1.25. 


Dr. Abbott here gathers the fruit of years of 
thought and observation on the social order and dis- 
orders of the age, and endeavors to apply Christ’s 
teaching on social questions to present conditions. 


The Story of Aaron, so- 
named, the Son of Ben Ali. 


A sequel to “ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His 
Queer Country,” and “ Mr. Rabbitt at Home.” 
By CHANDLER Harris. With 25 Illus- 
trations by OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, 
illuminated cover, $2.00. 


Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret to 
the “ Thimblefinger” children, and here are the 
stories they heard. 


A Little Girl of Long Ago. 


By E1izaA ORNE WHITE, author of “ Winter. 
borough,” “The Coming of Theodora,” etc- 
A charming companion volume to Miss 
White’s “ When Molly was Six.” With cover 
design and two other illustrations. Square 
16m0, $1.00. 


The Republic of Childhood. 


By Mrs. Wicctn and Nora A. SMITH. 
I. FRoEBEL’s GIFTs. 
II. FROEBEL’s OCCUPATIONS. 
III. KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE. 

Three very interesting books of great value to 
Kindergartners and Mothers of young children. 
Price $1.00 each. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, Postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


‘TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 
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Evils of Home Extrava- A Monster Dining Table. carried away. This enormous table has a top 
gance. surface of about 280 square feet and is nearly 
A No other thing in this world pe twenty feet long by fifteen and a half feet broad. 
So nerves a true man’s soul with an upper floor of the Union League Club. It It is in reality too large. No conversation can 
energy and strengthens his | is so large that thirty-five men have been seated | be carried on from one side to the other, and 
heart for the conflicts of life as | at it without discomfort, and thirty men find | when & party is seated around it the men break 
the devoted, unselfish love of | plenty of elbow room around its edge. The} number ot and —_ = 
a true wife. For such a wife | custom is to heap the middle of it with flowers | ™U™ Cte with Gstant friends by pentemimic ie 
he can toil night and day and | signs and approving nods when they fail to hear ; 
never weary. On the other} 


and then to trail sprigs of smilax out from the chen in thanted tx thom 
: | floral mound toward the various seats. When,| 

hand, there is nothing that so 

completely disheartens a man | 


| at the end of a dinner, the flowers are removed! “ Would you oblige me,” said the reporter 
. : nN the employes of the club come in with long- who gets novel interviews, “ by telling me what 
and causes him to despair amid | handled implements, such as are used to haul | book has helped you most in life?” And after a 
life's toils as the cold, selfish, | bread out of a bake oven, and rake the flowers | thoughtful pause the great man answered: “ My 


unsatisfied, perpetual fault-find- | one side, where they can be reached and | bank book.”— Washington Star. 
ing of a woman who, although | 


legally a wife, only seeks the 


whims, regardless of the ease 


and comfort of her husband. 
When fashion must be lived up OS ad ura If 
to regardless of the excess of 


expenditure over income, where 
the faithful hard-working hus- 


For a woman who uses a Glenwood Range is to wish for a 


band has to be over-burdened Glenwood Heater, and the home that the heater makes cozy must 

with debt and worry that the forsooth be supplied with the range. WHAT WONDER? 

wife — make a mach display Both are models of merit, of economy, of comfort. The oven that 

and live in the same pretentious 

style as her more wealthy neigh- +2 is gauged by the ‘*Glenwood Indicator” tells so plain a story, a ? 
bors, there is no true love for Child Knows All About It. Aye, even the Children Praise the ite 


the husband; and the fact, so 
often impressed upon his mind, 


wounds his soul and drives 
him to the verge of despair.— 
Christian Herald. 


How to Roll an Umbrella. 
Hold the points of the sticks 
in the right hand, then with 


the other hand take hold of 5 E. R. DURKEE & CO, 
the other end of the umbrella é 
and squeeze it tight, letting the Condiments of Every Description, ee 

hand slip, little by little, while _<ai a 


the former is being turned by 
the right hand. In this way a es Guaranteed ; 
firm, tight roll will be made a ressin 
without a fold, and it will look SS” 
as slender as the frame of the pied 


Spices, Mustard, Extracts, Salad Dresse 
umbrella will permit. - Herbs, Celery Salt, Oils and 


Ing, Sauces, 
en auce Essences. Each and every article of the 
choicest k full weight and of full 
Miss Playne— Is it true that strength and flavor. Gold Medals and we oh 
you said the mere sight of my Diplomas awarded at Columbian Exposi- aah 
face would make a man climb a e 


tion to each article exhibited for Superte 4 

= ority to all others. These articles cannot ts 

fence?” Hargreaves—“I —er— 4 be excelled, and we challenge comparison ae ie 
I meant, if the man was on the — with any goods sold. aie 


other side of the fence.” E. R. DURKEE & CO., NEW YORK. ae 


Your Kitchen Maid, 


whether competent or incompetent, can clean your 
Silver—do it easier, quicker, giving it the silversmith’s 
brillianey, if she uses 


It's best for you, for her, and the Silver, because it 
never seratches, never wears. It’s unlike any other 
silver polish. Ask your grocer for it. 
Trial quantity of us for the asking. Box post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., SoLte Proprietors, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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Herbs Used in Cookery. 


In first-rate cookery, which is 
one of delicate combinations 
and flavors, they are absolutely 
indispensable, and their absence 
therefrom is quickly detected 
by cultivated palates. Chives, 
tarragon, chevril, savory, sor- 
rel, etc., may be grown with 
little trouble either out of doors 
or in boxes in the house. Pul- 
verized dried herbs that are 
sold in bottles or tin are of little 
value. For flavoring purposes 
they are hardly more effective 
than so much dried dust. Sor- 
rel soup, on account of its 
pleasantly acid flavor, is much 
in vogue in Europe. Here it is 
almost entirely unknown, and is 
rarely or ever served except in 
families of foreign origin, or at 
restaurants that encourage a 
special clientele. Of all the 
herbs, only sage and mint are 
in universal use with us. For 
this boon we are indebted to 
the favor accorded sausages, 
and the popularity of the “‘ mint 
julep.”—New York Sun. 


Mrs. Sourface— Come _ here 
my little dear. What a nice 
lovely little girl you are! Tell 


A full and complete line of Cooking and 
’ Heating goods for all kinds of fuel, made by‘ 
the same mechanics and of the same material 
as "Garlands." **Michigans’’ are the peer of 


me why you are so fond of the 


ANY other line EXCEPT ‘‘Garlands.’’ 5) 


cat? Little Girl—Cause when 
she purs I know she means it. 
—Good News. 


THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the W 


orid. 


to worse things. A cold is the 


Dr. Hookers 

Co # Croup 
u 


PROF. STODDARD 


or 
Smith College 


Pyro-Febrin 


“minutes without injury. 


Tablets 


“{ think most highly of Pyro Febrin Tablets, 
not only from knowledge of their composition, but 
from use in my own family as a remedy for Head- 
aches and Head Oolds. They contain no 
opium or other ingredient to which objection could 
be made, and are well calculated to accomplish 
the results intended.” y 
JOHN T.STODDARD, 
Professor of Chemistry. 


Will usually cure a head cold in one day, and 
relieve any kind of headache in from five to fifteen 


For sick and nervous headaches, souvnlain ot 
ong Sane Pain or tion. Invaluable to 
subject to periodical headaches. Druggists, a§c. 

To any address by mail, 5 boxes for $1.09. 
Tux Pyro-Fesrin Co,, 
Nerthampton, 
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Whether for your own use in library or office, or to help the young folks in their studies, no single work in 
the world equals that splendid Library of Reference, the New 


LARGE Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300 | 
VOLUMES. New Maps, Charts and Diagrams. STA N DA R ) YOURS FOR 
CENTS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Peart under the editorial supervision of JOHN CLAKK RID 
PATH. LL, D, author of ** Ridpath’'s Histories,” etc., assisted by a 
large corps of Editors and over 100 eminent scholars and specialists. 


A SUPERB REFERENCE WORK 


| covering the entire field of human knowledge, thought and endeavor, in 

cluding The Arts, Sciences. Philosophy, History, Biography, 
Geography, Astronomy, Geology, Meteorology, Navigation, 
Expleration, Discovery, Agriculture, Horticulture, Commerce, 
Finanee, Ethnology, Zoolory, Botany, Chemistry, Physielogy, 
Mineralogy, Electricity, Theology, Law, Medicine, Political 
Economy, Statistics, etc., etc. 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is 
brought down to the present time. and contains hundreds of articles on 
subjects not treated in any other Encyclopedia. It aleo embraces over 
S00 pages of aqosedines. including a Biographical Dictionary, a Dic- 
tionary of Technical Terms, a Gazetteer of the United States, the Latest 
Census Reports, Late State and National Statistics, Results of State 
he Only Encyclopedia Strictly ** Up-to-Date.” Every Volume orld, and a mine of miscellaneous information, political, social, civil 
™ Perfect. and military, al) classified and arranged for ready reference 


UNTIL secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION of the 
DEC | t @) N a D Ol i A entire set of 8 volumes. Balance Payable 
. 18T, $1.50 monthly for 1 year. 


NOTE THESE LATE TOPICS, 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the LATEST OF ALL general reference works. All others are from 
5 to 10 years old, and are silent regarding RECENT topics of universal interest. THE “STANDARD AMERICAN” contains hundreds 
of NEW ARTICLES on subjects not treated in any of them, such. for instance, as ** THE X RAY,” **ARGON.” “HORSELESS CAR 
RIAGES,” * THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION,” *COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY,” etc., etc. It also gives biographies of hundreds of people 
who have LATELY become famous and whom the other Encyclopedias do not mention, such, for instance. as PROF. ROENTGEN, dis 
coverer of the “X-RAY,” IAN MACLAREN, DR. NANSEN, theexplorer; RUDYARD KIPLING. It embraces all that is useful in all 
the other encyclopedias with much they do not contain. It isthe One Great Practical Reference Library fer the Professional and 
Business Man, the Teacher and the Student. 


MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


With over 3.500 engravings, including numerous engraved portraite of celebrites.and with over 800 new maps and charts, de 
lineating Continents, Empires. Countries, States. Cities. Towns, Citadels, Solar, Lunar, and Planetary Systems, and every portion of the 
known world, and forming a Complete and Indexed Atlas of the Globe. 


OUR CREAT INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 


To secure widespread and favorable publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMF RICAN ENCYCIOPFDTA, we have decided to 
place a few introductory sets in each community throughout the country tor comparison with all other reference works as to plan, scope. lateness 
of treatment and general practical and educational value We feel that every set. thus placed. will create a demand for others. While the dis 
tribution will be general in extent, it will last for a limited time only. after which our regular subscription sale will begin, at prices ranging 

rom $48 to $72 a net, according to style of binding. Now. however, to quickly and thoroughly introduce the work,as above stated. we 
make the price merely nominal ( about the cost of manufacture), the distribution being limited tothe month ef November, reserving the priv 
ilege of withdrawing the offerat any time when we considera sufficient number of these introductory sets at the special price has been distributed. 


HOW TO SECURE ONE OF THESE SPLENDID SETS. 

SEND $1 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue. New York City. and a full set of eight volumes of 
THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDDA, in cloth bincirg, wil) be forwarded to vou at once. The balance is payable 
at the rate of $1.50 monthly for one year, or about 5 cents a day. If you prefer the half morocco binding. the monthly payment wil! be $2. and 
for full sheep, $2.50 per month for the year We recommend the half-Morocco style, which is particularly eleeant and serviceable and will 
last a lifetime. If notas represented any set may be returped within ten dryeend money wi)) be premytiy refunded. Curcer 
fidence that the volumes will be cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $48 set of books on payment of only $1. We also feel that you wil! 
thoroughly appreciate the superb new work and speak favorably of ittoothers. Sample pages and illustrations sent on application until the 
offer is withdrawn. Werefer tothis Magazine. Address 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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WEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


AT LAST WE HAVE IT. 


Good Cooking. 


aac ic THE LONG SOUGHT FOR AND NEVER 
BEFORE FOUND. 


Good Housekeeping for November will print the first 
installment of a New and Novel Series of Papers, under the 


Title of 
JILL’S COOKING, 
And How Jack Tried to Eat It. 


Yo 
MRS. E. C. GARDNER, 

And the Author of “ Model Homes for Model Housekeeping,” 
“The House that Jill Built,” Etc. 


Being the Experience of the Woman who Cooked and Went 
to Market, and the Man who Ate and Paid the Bills— 
worthy the attention of every home-dweller in Christendom. 


The November number of Good Housekeeping will also 
spread a Home Thanksgiving Table, with Desserts of various 
Thanksgiving Dainties, in verse and prose, of pleasing and 
appetizing flavors. 

On all new subscriptions for 1897, we will send the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas numbers free of charge. 


$2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The American Kitchen Magazine 


Practical and Educational: 
The Leading Household Monthly. 


. EDITED BY... 
Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln and Miss Anna Barrows. 
“Just what the progressive woman needs.” 
—The Free Methodist, Chicago. 


“ A magazine for every up-to date home maker 
and housekeeper.”— Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald.” 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY! ! 


This magazine tells how to prepare delicious 
and wholesome food at a /ess grice than is now 
paid for whatis unpalatable and innutritious 
“The suggestions contained in a single number 
= worth mere than the price of a year’s subscrip- 

ion. 


SPECIAL OFFER: THREE MONTHS FREE. 

All new subscriptions received before Jan. rst, 

1897, will begin with October, 1896. and end with 
December, 1897. Sample copies Free. 
PRICE $1.00 A YEAR, 

Published by THE HOME SCIENCE PUB. CO., 


485 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


LIVING AGE 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A Weekly Magazine of 


Foreign Periodical Literature, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter (making four large volumes) unequalled 
in quality and quantity. 
It is Issued 


Every Saturday 


and Contains 


ARTICLES OF STANDARD AND POPULAR 
INTEREST INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER 
OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


In 1896 the subscription price of THE LIVING AGE, which had 
been Eight Dollars a year, WAS REDUCED TO SIX DOLLars. 
The effect of this change was to add hundreds of new names 
to the subscription list. 

Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the 
constituency and increase the usefulness of the magazine, the 
= have added several new features of interest. These 
include: 


Ist. The publication of occasional translations of 
noteworthy articles from the 


French, German, Spanish and 
Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2d. The addition of a [Monthly Supplement con- 
taining three departments, namely : 


Readings from American Mag- 
azines. 
Readings from New Books. 
A List of Books of the Month. 


This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually 
to the magazine, without any added cost to the subscribers, and 
without diminishing in the least the space given to the features 
which have made THe LivinG AGE for fifty-three years a 
household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THE LIVING AGE contain choice 
fiction ; essays; sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the 
department of biography, history, science, and politics in the 
broadest sense; poetry and general information; in a word, 
whatever is best and most important in current periodical 
literature. The wide range of subjects and the high standard 
of literary excellence which have characterized the magazine 
frem the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WERKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before 
Jan. 1, the weekly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of 
their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 

Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon 
application. 

Address 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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Toward westering SUR WE slowly. went — 
Bi My heart was cold, her head was bent; 
noted but with heedless 
The beauty that the Autumn 
g kill an dale, to stream and sky 
inthe meadows left and lg ht 
The flash of scythe steel met ar sight 
smowtrs mowed the after math. 


nd theese we a sad sur 
That we had Srown so far 
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ervad a world of m ystecits — 


That one look bound us tert to hearts iy 

We loved as in the da ys of old 

With touch of lips love we told 
nd mowtrs mowed the afisrmath . 
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